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Alexander Campbell Mason, sen- 
tenced to death yesterday evening. 
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Jacob Dickey, shot deat in his taxi- 
cab on May 9, in bixton. 
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Miss Hetty Colquhoun arriving at the Old Bailey with 
a friend to give evidence. 
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‘TIGHBORNE CASE. 


Alleged Threat to Murder 
Sir George Lewis. 


REMARKABLE COURT STORY. 


The famous Tichborne case of half a century 
ago was recalled at Clerkenwell Police Court 
yesterday when a woman of distinguished ap- 
pearance, Theresa Mary Agnes Doughty Tich- 
borne, 51, was charged with sending and caus- 
ing letters to be received threatening: to kill 
Sir George James Graham Lewis, the well- 
known City solicitor, on July 11. Sir George 
Lewis was not in court. : ; 

Detective-inspector Eversleigh said that on 
Friday night he visited a house in Chelsea and 
asked if Miss Alexander was at home. ie 
. Defendant replied, “I am Miss Alexander.” | 

He asked, “Are you Theresa Alexander? 
and added, “I hold a warrant for the arrest 
of Theresa Alexander, otherwise Tichborne. 


HER CASE PACKED READY. 


She replied, “It should be Theresa Mary 
Agnes ughty Tichborne, otherwise Alex- 
ander. I have been expecting something of 
this sort for some time past and had my case 
packed ready. So Sir George has at last 
come frightened.” 

“I have written, I should think, one hun- 
dred letters during the past eight months. 
It is not until Sir George thinks his skin is 
in danger that any steps are taken. 
Continuing, the officer said the statement by 

the woman continued, “ I have not intended to 
harm him nor have I[ threatened to do so. I 
have no weapon of any kind.” ; 

“T am the last of the Tichborne family, and 
= want to get rid of me,” continued the 
statement. “ On the 4th of November last they 
sent a man to me, offering to pay my debts 
if I would commit suicide. I have twice since 
attempted suicide—once at Winchester, but it 
was hushed up and nothing was heard of it. 
I trust this time the matter will be thoroughly 
investigated, but what chance has one woman 
yd so much talent? ” : 

hen charged later she said, “I want to 

make a statement. This is the only chance 
of putting the facts before the court.” : 
he statement was taken down from her in 
writing. 
PLEA OF NOT GUILTY. 

Asked by the magistrate if she wished to say 
anything, defendant, who spoke in a cultured 
voice, replied: ‘‘ I am not guilty of threatening 
to kill Sir George Lewis. I have never seen 
Sir George but once in my life, and that was 
ten years ago. 

She asked that the statement which had been 
given by the detective should be altered. 

What she said was “the last of the elder 
branch of the Tichborne family.” 

The case was adjourned until Friday. 

The Tichborne case created the greatest in- 
terest throughout the country. Arthur Orton, 
the son of a Wapping butcher, claimed that he 
was Roger Tichborne, the long lost heir to the 
vast estates. 

His claim failed and he was afterwards sen- 
tenced to fourteen years imprisonment for 
fraud. The trial oceupied 188 days, 


SMART DETECTIVE WORK.. 


Police Officer Commended Twice in 
One Week by Magistrates. 


It has fallen to Detective Henry Corbett, of 
the C.I.D., Scotland Yard, to receive in one 
week commendations from two different magis- 
trates. 

On Monday he was highly complimented by 
Mr. Alderman Neal at the Guildhall on the 
way he shadowed a female b thief at 
Victmria and Liverpool-street stations, and 
eventually arrested her. 

On Tuesday Detective Corbett was passing 
through Park-street, Camden Town, when he 
noticed a a man ore ge age es Smith 
carrying a brown paper parcel. He stopped him, 
and Smith said, tt is a wireless recelver Tam 
cessing for a man in front.” 

The detective approached the other man and a 
Scape ta the man handed over a case of new 
paper ves. When he requested the three to 
accompany him to org, Pea. police station 
Smith me violent. itness closed with him 
and the others ran ss 

Smith was charged at the Guildhall with being 
concerned with others in breaking and entering 
premises in Newgate-street and stealing wireless 
ie tentending Meith: Ai Sir Will 

n remanding Smi erman Sir William 
— said Detective Corbett had shown great 
ability in bringing the man to justice. 
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THEFT AT HOTEL. — 


Thief Locks Door While He 
Rifles Dressing Case. 


CLIMBED OVER BALCONY. 


A daring and skilful jewel robbery has been 
perpetrated at a West End hotel, whereby Mrs. 
Kolb, the wife of a prominent rican now 
in Lendon on'ta&iness, has lost jewellery valued 
at £3,000. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Kolb occupied a suite ou an 
upper floor. The adjoining suite was empty, 
and the thief, evidently awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, passed through this on to- the baleony, 
from which he gained access, through a window, 
to Mrs. Kolb’s room. 

_ The intruder, who fastened the door from the 
inside, cut the lock of a dressing-case and too 
the jewels. : 

All the other suites on the floor were occupied, 
and when the door was found locked the alarm 
was raised. 

The thief, however, esca by the way he 
entered, leaving very little in the way of clues. 


SCHOOLGIRL VIRAGOES. 


Startling Stories of Children Who 
Attacked Parents With Axes. 


“TI have taught girls who tried to gouge out 
the eyes of others sitting next to them, and also 
some who playfully attacked their parents with 
axes and such like tools.” 

This revelation was made by Mrs. K. Clarke 
at the London Teachers’ Association conference 
in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, yes- 
terday. 

She also quoted the case of a girl who had 
many operations on her brain, which was left 
with such a thin skin covering it that a slight 
——< with a pencil would be enough to kill the 
child. ; 


STREET SINGER’S £100. 


Bought Diamond Jewellery and a 
Cycle out of His “Earnings.” 


- When William Taylor was sent to prison for 
three months, at the South-Western police 
court, yesterday, for begging, it was stated 
that when arrested on one occasion he had £100 
in his possession ; that he had bought a diamond 
ring and diamond brooch from his “ earnings,” 
and evcled from town to town on a 12-guinea 
machine. 

He was arrested in High-street, Putney, where 
he sang “ I’m jealous of you” and stood in the 
gutter with his cap in his hand. 

£5 103. in notés and silver was found on him, 
and one pocket was full of ‘coppers. 


MEAT STRIKE CONTINUES. 


Summer’s Small Demand Keeps the 
Prices Down. 


Although the strike at Smithfield still con- 
tinues, there is no immediate likelihood of any 
serious meat shortage, or heavy increase in 
price. 

The heat wave must be thanked for this. 

“ People do not want so much meat this 
weather,” said a salesman, “ and we have been 
able to cope fairly well with the demand with- 
out raising the price. If the heat wave leaves 
us there might a shortage, but I don’t sup- 
pose the men would remain out if the weather 
changed.” 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
who repudiate the strike, are endeavouring to 
effect a settlement, but without much success so 


ar. 

A ballot of all the carmen, pitchers, and por- 
ters on strike will be held to-day, on the ques- 
tion of returning to work, and it is understood 
that the result will be announced as soon as the 
counting is completed. . 

Four hundred porters at the Floral Hall, 
Covent Garden, struck just before noon yester- 
day, in supper* of the dock strikers, 


RACEHORSES’ OVERTIME. 


Two Gallop Course Twice owing toa 
False Start in Big Sprint. 


An unusual incident marked the start of the 
Imberhorne Handicap, the big sprint race, at 
—— yesterday. : : 

n the tapes went up the nine runners got 
away so badly that the official at the gate de- 
cided to start the race again. 

But seven of the animals ran fully three of the 
six furlongs of the course before they could be 

ulled up, while Lord Glanely’s Sun’s Way and 
Eir William Cooke’s Helga galloped the full 
distance. / 

All nine horses then returned to the gate, 
where at the second attempt a satisfactory start 
was made. 

After the race an objection for bumping and 
boring was lodged against the winner, Kepple- 
stone, who had beaten Compiler by a head, but 
the complaint was quickly overruled. 


THREE GERMANS TO BE SHOT. 


A court-martial sitting at Aix-la-Chapelle 
yesterday sentenced to death, for ey wil be 


.} kabotage, three German civilians. ‘They will be 


shot at ‘Aix. & fourth’ nran was senténced ‘to 


penal servitude for life, .‘#°4 /+" 


; 


Sunday [ustrated Eéitoriat 0 


at .Tetford, Lines., acted 


TG FORGIVE. 


Wayward Son’s Ingratitude in 
Spite of Many Kindnesses. 


CRIMINAL AT TEN YEARS. 


“I don’t believe one word of the allegations 
that you make against your father,” said the 
Recorder at the Folkestone Quarter Sessions 
yesterday in sentemcing George Sidney Reed, 
19, of Canning Town, to twelve months’ hard 
labour for stealing from a school. : 

Reed, who, it was stated, began a life of 
erime at the age of 10, and was charged with 
shoplifting when only 13, deelared at the police 
court that he had been made what he. was. by 
his father, who compelled him to steal. He 
had, he said, stolen over £1,000 in money 
jewellery. 

The Chief Constable said that Reed’s father 
was a respectable man and the secretary of 
a trade union. Reed had been to Borstal, and 
when released his father gave him work, but 
he absconded with £100 of trade union funds. 

No proceedings were taken against the boy, 

ut he was later sent to Borstal for another 
offence. When he was released his father gave 
him another chance, but he left home and was 
— heard of again until the present charge 

ose. 

The father, who broke down completely, said 
that-although his son’s statement had ruined 
him he would give him yet another chance. 


LADYBIRD AS FIGHTER. 


Armaments Competition in the 
Insect World. 


_ The exeiting competition in “ armaments ” 
in the insect world, and the eternal war which 
the hated green-fly wages with its man 
enemies, was spoken of Professor N. M. 
Lefroy in a talk on “‘ The Recent Outbreak of 
a. ” which he broadcast from 2 L O last 
night. ; 

In a normal year (said the professor) when 
the green-fly started to walttety, so did its 
enemies. One of these was the ladybird beetle 
which lived over the winter as a beetle an 
laid eggs when the weather became warm. 

The eggs hatched in a few days, to hecome 
grabs that lived for twenty days. Luring its 
ifetime each grub ate 270 greenfly, while the 
ladybird itself ate ten to twelve a day. 


END OF LONG JOY TRIP. 


Nurse Bound over after Jump from 
a Cross-Channel Steamer. 


The Canadian nurse, Winifred Neal, who 
jumped overboard from the Channel steamer 

iarritz, when about three miles from Folke- 
stone, was_yesterday bound over by the Re 
corder at Folkestone Sessions on a charge of 
attempted ‘suicide. 

Mr. Weigall, who prosecuted, said that when 
admitted to Maidstone gaol she was in a very 
depressed and nervous condition, and said she 
was a lonely woman. 

Fortunately she had found a friend in Mrs. 

oods, who had done a geod deal of work in 
connection with the Canadian Red Cross during 
the war, and arrangements could be made for 
Neal to be sent to her sister in Canada. 

A good deal of the £1,200 she had started out 
with a year ago to see the world had gone in 
railway and t fares. She was travelling 
first-class on the Channel boat, although she 
had only 18s. left. 


TALE OF “OLD BILL’S” NOTE. 


Husband Says He Found It and 
Left His Wife in Consequence. 


That he found two photos, one of “ Old Bill,” 
hidden under the mattress of his wife’s bed, 
was the excuse of Albert Edward Caton when he 
was summoned for desertion at Wood Green 
yesterday. 

Caton said that after he found the photos (his 
wife declared that wherever he found them it 
was not in her bed) he found a letter addressed 
to her and oraee it. It read: ‘* Meet me to- 
night.—Old Bill.” 

agistrate: But this letter is addressed to 
her in her maiden name, so evidently “Old 
Bill ” did not know she is ied. 
Pi ec How do I know she has not met 

im? - 

Magistrate: She says she hasn’t. 
A separation order was granted. 


LORD DERBY ON WAR’S SUFFERING. 


Lord Derby, who laid the foundation stone, 
yesterday, of the Bury Infirmary extension, 
asked those present to think that the suffering 
of the war was not only on their side and the 
side of their Allies, but also on the side of the 
tiny. We blamed, and rightly blamed, those 
who forced the war upon us, because it was 
their leaders who led them into the war, but 
that did not prevent a German mother being 
just as sad as an Anglish mother for the loss 
of her son. 


“BLOB” ACTS AS BURNING GLASS. 


A blob or eye in the glass roof of a chaff house 
as a burning lens 
under the fierce rays of the sum and caused a 
serious firé. .° ‘'*: ry 
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“oetenty” OUR SPECIAL REPORTER. 

fe >, “inutes sufficed last night at the 

rC or the jury to seal the fate of 

foung &“mpbeil Mason, twenty-two, whom 
” Die etity of the murder, on May 9, of 
gust bet’: the taxi-cab driver, in Baytree- 
W. hind Lambeth Town Hall, at Brix- 


np Tema 
tk eenable scene followed. Mason, stand- 
Hikeg Stile” Calm and unmoved and breaking 
hag If hy, jmade the following statement when 
“WShouia « 2B@ything to say why sentence of 
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ona of the jury, I can- 
I am surprised at the verdict. I 
in fact, I was sure— 
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& was that I was quite con- 
he evidence would be sifted so 
d ses where it came from, who 
What kind of evidence it was. I 
© Say against the verdict. I am 
With it. I have had a fair trial. 
ties 3, =< fee few words here. 
ine. Mase Would not help me in my de- 
wm to the added. “‘I wish to convey my 
" P the = kind people in London who have 
Ip My ion, for my defence, and I wish to 
P,8°me insel for his efforts on my behalf. 
ayes y ind gentlemen—say members of 
op thing = for my own peace of mind, not 
beac” do with the trial—as I say, for 
t Sligh; of mind—would investigate for 
and corroboration of the driver of 
“Mag % ae with me before the 
he ave to pay the penalty, I 
miiged: That is all” 
having been placed on the 
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Yond. Came te manner. 
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8d to 1 a sad smile passed over his face. 
ek "Rt, ang +p counsel as though for encour- 
Mae tad. }ihen. gripping the edge of the 
‘ao Bazeq® remarkable speech. All the 
4 x Steadfastly into the face of the 
t As ” 
in a As he uttered the concluding 
®asantiy he bowed very low, and 
he wer touched htm gently on the 
ding peeled smartly. At the * of the 
Ge tothe cells he looked through the 
V ivian, who did not return the 


ALL RIGHT, OLD MAN.” 
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‘ “son Said to a Warder as He 

2 Thig i Left the Dock. 

“ *Wh the end,” h 4 ‘ 

ee he ha ye nt he was heard to remark. 

f ple id Warder made as thongh to support 

mt Smilin whimsically : 

* * Sht, old man; I reckon I’m.real 
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red soon 
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PLE IN THE CASE. | 
' 


No : 

war CAMPBELL MASON, twenty-two, 
Ccused of killing, by shooting, in Bay- 

bd} ’ stixton, on May 9, 


Pho, Vi EY, a taxicab driver. 
1 the Mason’ chief witness for the prosecution, 
4 ty Sug; derer 


™ being 
" y 
Rehan SWIFT, who tried the case. 
Cc. ~~ MUIR, counsel for the prosecution. 
X-DAVIES, defending counsel, 


in his evidence accused of 


Sunday Ulustrated 


Mason, sentenced to death last night, at the Old Bailey, for 
; murder of Jacob Dickey, taxi-cab driver, at Brixton, made a re- 
Me Markable speech, in which he admitted he had had a fair trial. 


""Ustice Swift referred thus to the fact that no cast was taken of foot- 

rks in a garden: ‘‘ That the police acted with promptitude there is 
the slightest dorbt—that the result of their examination of the 
en indicated efficiency there is every doubt.” 


7 ORAMATIC CLIMAX TO A THRILLING TRIAL. 


— of the evidence had been given against 
im, 

Mr. Fox-Davies said it was not for a counsel 
or a solicitor to suggest a defence. Had the 
money which had since become available for his 
defence been available earlier, the history of 
the oe might have been different. 

“This is one of the most extraordinary de- 
fences you have heard,” Mr. Fox-Davies went 
on. “1 know no precedent for such a case, and 
I know no ruling of law concerning the 
corroboration necessary in this case, but I 
shall submit, whatever the legal require- 
ments, that in trying to decide between 
Vivian’s and Mason’s stories you will have 
to look outside for corroboration, and 
submit from beginning to end of the evidence 
there are only three items which can be put 
forward as outside both stories.” ; 

Hetty Colquhoun, said Mr. Fox-Davies, was 
interested in Vivian, and her evidence fell far 
short of proving that Mason took out Vivian’s 
stick. Mason’s earlier statements were obviously 
attempts to save Vivian. It was not until 
Vivian turned round and to save his own neck 
put the blame on Mason that Mason opened his 
mouth.” 


EVIDENCE OF VIVIAN. 


Counsel's Vehement Comment in His 
Speech to the Jury. 


Dealing with the gloves, counsel suggested 
that the glove by the taxi was Vivian’s, and 
and that the one found in the garden was 
dropped or thrown there by Vivian. 

Another little point was that Vivian’s trousers 
had a hip-pocket and Mason’s had not. This 
also went to prove the accuracy of Mason’s 
story that Vivian carried the revolver. 

Inspector Barrett had admitted, Mr. Fox- 

Davies urged, that there was no record of 

Mason ever having been found in possession 

of a revolver, and on each of the occasions that 

Vivian was convicted he was found in pusses- 

sion of firearms. 

Vivian’s evidence, he declared, was “ tainted, 
rotten evidence frum _ beginning 
Whose evidence would be believed? 


They had seen the manner of 
both, and should judge accordingly. Vivian’s 
evidence was beneath contempt, and the jury 
could not possibly act on it. 

Mason listened attentively while Sir Richard 
Muir made his final speech for the prosecution. 
He placed his folded arms on the ledge of the 
dock, and, resting his chin upon them, looked 
fixedly at Sir Richard. 

“The man who carried that stick was the 
assassin,” declared Sir Richard. Mason leaned 
still further. 

The defence, said counsel, had abandoned the 
theory that Jacob Dickey was a crook driver. 
The times which he gave showed. that Mason’s 
story was an impossible, and, therefore, a con- 
cocted one. " 

Vivian’s story was not contradicted by any 
witness who was trustworthy, and it was cor- 
roborated (as far as they could expect it to be 
corroborated). 


JUDGE’S SUMMING-UP. 


The Foul Murder of a Perfectly 
' Honest Man. 


In his meee ay Mr. Justice Rigby Swift 
said that Jacob Dickey was foully murdered. 
There was not the slightest evidence that he 
was anything else than a ppget honest man. 
It was a deed that sent a thrill of horror 
through every decent citizen who heard of it. 

The judge commented on the fact that no 
cast was taken of the footmarks in the Baytree- 
road gardens. “It is not for us to judge why 
that was not done,” he said. “Sir Richard 
Muir has pointedly asked that we should form 
ho opinion on it. There may be some explana- 
tion, but we have not had it, and it calls for 
explanation. f 

“It is incredible to believe that the police 
of this city should have ignore ootmarks 
leading right away from the scene of the crime 
to the house where the man passed through on 


(Continued in page 5, col. 1.) 


RER SENTENCED TO DEATH. 
MASON IN A POLISHED SPEECH 
ADMITS VERDICT IS JUST. 


fe 4GE CENSURES POLICE FOR FAILING TO TAKE 
CASTS OF FOOTPRINTS IN A GARDEN. 


The Rev. Roger Owen Mr. Justice Swift, who 
Johns, Vicar of Billings- sentenced Mason, the 
hurst. sentenced to 12 taxi-cab murderer, to 


death at the Old Bailey 
yesterday. 


months’ second division. 
See page 5. 


£1,050 DAMAGES FOR A 
BOY CYCLIST. 


Severely Injured By a Lorry 
Which Suddenly Reversed. 


FATHER ALSO RECEIVES £170. 


A boy named Norman. Roberts, suing through” 
his father, was awarded £1,050 damages and | 
costs at Birmingham Assizes yesterday against | 
the Brownhills Chemical Works Company in 
respect of injuries sustained. 

In addition, the father was awarded the agreed 
sum of £170. 

The lad was cycling behind defendants’ lorry, 
which, it was alleged, stopped suddenly and re- 
versed. He fell beneath the vehicle, receiving 
injuries necessitating the amputation of the 
right arm from the elbow. ‘ 

‘The defence was that it was an accident con- 
tributed to by the boy’s negligence. 


SONG WRITER’S ROMANCE. 


Engagement of F. E, Weatherly, the 
Composer of “Thora.” 


The engagement was announced yesterday of 
Mr. Fred. tS. Weatherly, of Bath, the famous 
song writer, to Miriam, widow of John Bryan, 
of Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire, a well-known 
Welsh singer. : ' 

The songs of Mr. Weatherly, who is a promin- 
ent barrister on the Western Circuit, are 
familiar to millions of English-speaking penute 
throughout the world. Among the best known 
are “ Darby and Joan,” “ Nancy Lee,” “ They 
All Love Jack,’”’ “‘ Nirvana,” “* We’ve All Come 
up from Somerset,” ‘‘ Thora,” and the famous 
“Roses of Picardy.” 


TEA FOR TWO IN A BEDROOM. 


Wife Who Received a Man in Her Flat 
While Her Husband was Abroad, 


A story of visits to a London flat was told 
in the Court of Senior, Edinburgh, yesterday 
when Charles Alexander King, contractor an 
engineer, of Manning-chambers, Toronto, 
Canada, and now at the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland-avenue, London, was granted 
a divorce from his wife, Eleanor Maud Edwards 
Morley, or King, of 93, Lexham-gardens, Ear]’s 
Court, London. 

The petitioner was in Canada from 1912 to 


A lady’s maid, who had been in the service 
of Mrs. King for seven years, said that from 
1917 onward a man, who was not the husband, 
peid frequent visits to the flat in Lexham-gar- 

ens. Witness lived in the flat with the excep- 
tion ot Wednesday and Sunday nights, and 
— she returned to the flat on the Thursday 
and Monday mornings she found the man there. 
On many o¢casions he was in his pyjamas and 
dressing gown. She took two cups oF tea in the 
mornings to Mrs. King’s bedroom, and the man 
had tea with Mrs. King. 


VOYAGE OF ADVENTURE. 


Youthful Britons Set Out to Map the 
Unknown Arctic Regions. 


A party of youthful adventurers left the Tyne 
last night, for the Arctic. The object of the 
expedition is to get knowledge for the more per- 
fect mapping of certain unchartered regions. 

The expedition is from Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and the leader, Mr. J. F. G. Binney, was 
the secretary of a similar voyage of discovery 
in 1921. He is accompanied by such well-known 
men as Dr. Lénausar, who was medical officer 
to the Everest Expedition, and A. C. Irvine and 
G. Milling, of the sled ang erty: who were 
both members of the Oxfor ight. 


STEEL OUTPUT NEARLY TREBLED. 


sty jt ruinous rates, representing an addi- 
tional burden of two pounds per ton on all out- 
put, steel production in the Sheffield district 

as attained proportions in excess of any pre- 
ceding boom period. The latest monthly return 
shows that the gross output was 111,000 tons, as 
compared with 45,000 tons for the corresponding 
period last year, 


KRING’S CUP WON BY 
COURTNEY. 


Geo. Robey and Harry Tate 


Machines Also Placed. 
SCENES IN BIG AIR RAGE. 


There was a close finish at Hendon, yesterday, 
when F. T. Courtney arrived first in the racc 
for the King’s Cup for the circuit of Britain. 

He flew in at about 25 minutes past four, and 
within a quarter of an hour Cobham and Broad 
had landed, with Barnard five minutes behind. 

Courtney flew Mr. T. D. Siddeley’s “* Siskin,” 
with a 325 h.p. Siddeley “Jagur” engine: 
Cobham, Mr. George Robey’s D.H.9, W.A. 450 
h.p. Napier “ Lion” engine; and Broad, Mr 
Harry Tate’s D.H.9ec, -A. 230 h.p. Siddeley 
“Puma ”’ engine. 

’ Thus both the machines owned by well-known 
comedians were ‘ placed,” Mr. Robey’s ’plane 
being only 9min. 58secs. behind the winner. 

The following table gives the — times of 
arrival at Hendon, and the total time taken in 
completing the cireuit Hendon-Glasgow-Hen. 
don, less the six hours spent in controls. 

, Time of Total flying 


af arrival, p.m. time. 
F. T. Courtney .). ie 4.25. 5.25.27 
A. 3. Cobham... “ee 4.33.48 §.35.25 
Capt. H. S. Croad aa sey, 4.38.97 7.20.58 
Capt. F. L. Barnard ... ... 4.44. 8 6.27.23 
Major H. Hemming, A.F.C.... 4.48.54 6.51.18 
Capt. A. F. Muir ox ... 5.44.22 8.17. 4 
Ft.-Lt. W. H. Longton, D.F.C. 5.48.23 28; 5.;= 


Courtney’s speed is given officially as 146} 
miles per hour throughout the course, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 miles per hour on the win- 
ner’s time last year. 

Ten competitors who had reached Glasgow 
overnight on the outward flight, started for 
“home” (the Hendon Aerodrome) yesterday, 
via Manchester sad Bristol. 


“LAME DUCKS” IN THE RACE. 


There were originally seventeen entrants, but 
three failed to start yesterday, Cockerell had 
retired at Birmingham, and Robinson came 
down at Burton-on-Trent, and Raynham, who 
was regarded as the favourite, was forced to 
retire near Leeds, owing to one of the wings of 
his machine breaking. 

H.C. Biard, who was flying the supermarine 
Sea Eagle, burst both tyres on landing at Glas- 
gow. He fitted new wheels and left at nine 
o’clock, but he was disqualified on account of 
the repairs made. ; 

The first to arrive at Manchester was Flight- 
Lieutenant Broad, who was flying Harry Tate’s 
machine, which had to concede 36 minutes start 
from Glasgow, to Longton, the limit man. 

C. Barnard was disqualified here on the 

round that he did not cross the line, and L. 

‘arter was compelled to retire owing to a 
broken landing wire, which rendered hi 
machine unfit. _ 

Courtney on arriving at Hendon was loudly 
cheered. He said he had had a very fine 
journey, but owing to mist he had had to fly 

igh. At Bristol he was flying so high that .he 
missed his course. 

He spoke very highly in praise of his air- 
cooled engine. “It has run absolutely full- 
throttled the whole time,” he said, “‘ and hasn’t 
given a trace of trouble. The air-cooled engihe 
has proved itself.” 

While the machines were still arriving the 
presentation of the King’s Cup was made by 
the Duke of Sutherland to Mr. J. B. Siddeley, 
who had entered the winning machine. 


SUPER-MARINE’S MISFORTUNES 


Sea Eagle Dogged by Ill-luck on 
the Whole Journey. 


The super-marine, Sea Eagle, was unable to 
finish, owing to a series of misfortunes. 

Although it landed at Newcastle ten minutes 
ahead of any other competing machine, a 
broken petrol-pipe and a burst tyre caused con- 
siderable dela 


Flyin with, deflated tyres, the machine 
buckled her wheels badly when landing at 
Glasgow. 


The repair caused disqualification of the 
machine, which, after leaving Glasgow, landed 
on the beach at Blackpool, where difficulty was 
experienced on the sand, and then, after reach- 


ing Manchester, the pilot decided not to carry 
on. 


MAN ATTACKED BY A BADGER. 


A badger, chased by a dog, entered the house 
of Mr. Scammell at Penpontfach, Breconshire. 
The dog ran off when the badger turned on him, 
and the animal then attacked Mr. Scammell, 
who, however, managed to defend himself with 
a stick-and eventually killed the animal. 

This is the eighth badger recently killed near 
Mr. Scammell’s house. . 


CELLAR DEATH MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Police opinion is confirmed that the remains 
of a man found in a cellar at 157, Brixton-road, _ 
are those of a tramp who, having gone there to 
sleep, or for shelter, died. The body was nearly 
fleshless and had the appearance of having been 
eaten by rats. Sacking was “found wrapped 
round the legs. 
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NEW FACTS IN LiFE OF ‘PRINCE’ FAHMEY. 


Leader of Cairo Smart Set Who Kept Troupe of Dancing 
Girls and His Own Monte Carlo. 


PARISIAN MEDiUM’S REMARKABLE PROPHECY. 


SPECIAL TO THE 


y4? an income of about fifty thousand a 
year; was young, handsome, and endowed 
with good intelligence: possessed an exception- 
ally beautiful wife, and lived surrounded by 
the last word in luxury—and died a violent 
death while the greatest thunderstorm for 
many years raged above the great hotel which’ 

' Fate decreed was to be the scene of his hurried 
passing. : 

Such was the life and death of Ali Kamel 
Fahmey, a Bey of Egypt by reason of his wealth 
and position, a “Prince” in popular estima- 
tion through his dazzling display of luxury, his 
erratic charities, and the careless hand with 
which he strewed his favours upon those he 
was attracted to in fickle fancy. 

What could be more dramatic than the story 
of his life, as recounted by Said Enany, the 
secretary to the dead Bey? Enany is himself 
an Egyptian, and speaks with a foreign in- 
tonation; but at the inquest he gave his testi- 
mony with self-possession and clearness. 

He described how he parted with husband 
and wife at 1.45 a.m., whén they retired to 
rest. It had been an exhausting day of heat 
and a still more trying time of continue 
wrangling between the young husband and his 
wife, who had wished to go to Paris for an 
operation that was hanging over her. 


AS STORM WAS CRASHING. 


Sudden Telephone Cry at Night 
“Come, I Have Shot at Ali,” 


By the time the couple retired to their luxuri- 
ous apartments, the great storm was crashing 
overhead. What really happened must at pre- 

t be left to conjecture, but at 2.40 a.m. the 
$e bell in Enany’s room shrills an 
urgent summons. The young secretary lifts the 
receiver, and quickly the drama of the night 
is revealed by a voice calling: “‘ Venez vite, 
venez vite! J’ai tiré sur Ali!” (in English, 
“Come quickly! Come quickly! I have shot at 
Ali!” Ina trice the secretary had flown down 
four flights of stairs to the spacious and hand- 
some suite occupied by the “ Prince.” 

But in the meantime the sensitive organisa- 
tion of the hotel was aware that something was 
happening to disturb its precise routine. Just 
before the “phone call, John Paul Beattie, a 
staid and trusted head‘ porter, who has had 
many years experience of life in high-class 
establishments such as the Savoy, was wheel- 
ing some luggage along the corridor which 
passed the suite occupied by the Bey and his 
wife. He saw a strange scene—one that must 
have shocked his conception of decorum; for a 
door opened suddenly, and there came out first 
the young Bey, clad in his shimmering heart 
gesticulating and almost incoherent. en his 
wife, in evening dress, a pretty confection in 
white with beads. 


FORTUNE’S SPOILED CHILD. 


Vast Treasure Eequeathed to Ali 
by His Opulent Father. 


Leaving them for a moment, the porter 
wheeled away his luggage, but before he had 
covered fifteen yards three shots rang out and, 
stepping back, he saw the body of the Bey lying 
on the floor. 

Thereafter, the drama moved quickly. A 
doctor was hastily summoned—too late to save 
a life: then, too, came other figures—heavy, 
blue-clad men of the law, with impyruive faces 
and questioning lips, jotting down answers in 
their notebooks and pursing their lips over 
vague and confused statements-made in the ex- 
citement of the moment... The full story of 
the drama will in due course be unfolded in a 
court of Law. 

Surely if ever there was a spoiled child of 

ortune it was dark-faced, slender Ali Kamel 

ahmey, leader of the smart set of Cairo—who 
. figured as the central figure in this remarkable 


td 


Gedy. 

- Twenty-three years ago, Ali was born in Cairo, 
almost under the shadow of fashionable Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, where later he was to entertain 
some of the cream ot British Egyptian society. 
His father was Pasha Fahmey, a canny native, 
who threw all his effervescent vitality into the 
gee of cotton demand and supply, and 

y manipulating the product of his vast fields of 
cotton he amassed a huge fortune. 
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It has been said that the Pasha came of a very 
rich family : he did not. When Ali was a baby 
it did not seem likely that the child would ever 
see the world with all the luxury of travel 
allowed to the rich; but his birth, his father 
said, was lucky, for immediately afterwards 
began those boom cotton years that enriched 
the Pasha and several of his confréres, and 
made every native who toiled in the field to 
bless the English who paid. so handsomely for 
the fleecy bales. 

When Ali was a lad, his father died suddenly 
and his vast wealth came to’the son. It is 
estimated that during the cotton boom Ali’s 
income must have been well over one hundred 
and fifty thousand a year, in addition to which 
his parent bequeathed him a great ready-money 
fortune and a vast stock of jewels and treasures. 


LUXURIOUS PALACE IN ZAMELEK. 


At Zamelek, on the Nile—a spot to dream 
over—he lived in a gorgeous palace fit for a 
prince. Here he surrounded himself with a 
state that attracted the envious: notice of many 
other Egyptians, and was the gossip of Anglo- 
Egyptian circles in Cairo. He kept literally 
hundreds of servants. An Oriental in his 
natural tastes, he had, of course, the veneer 
that is given by mixing with good class Euro- 
peans, and thus his palace, while showing 
evidenees of elegant barbarism; had also the 
last touches of down-to-date smartness. He 
possessed a superb picture-palace, owned a fleet 
of racing motors, as well as several luxurious 
touring cars; he placed the first electric dabeahs 
on the blue waters of the Nile, manufactured 
his own electric light, and was keenly inter- 
ested in electricity. 

The Bey was a man of strangely mingled 
traits. e would dash through the crowded 
streets of Cairo in a high-powered car without 
turning a hair, but the sight of a mouse un- 
nerved him for days. He was extraordinarily 
superstitious, and was often consulting the 
many Egyptian native “seers ”’ who infest Cairo. 
He also visited the celebrated Madame Zelta, the 
Parisian “medium,” and it is worth notin 
that she told him that thunderstorms were fata 
to him. It was odd how true, in indirect fash- 
ion, this proved. 

He was a familiar figure at Monte Carlo, and 
was a big loser at the tables. In his palace, he 
installed his own roulette tables, and invited 
gay parties to gamble with him. 


MAGNET TO WHITE WOMEN. 


Romance of Eastern Love-making 
that Led to Tragedy. 


That he was a fascinating and magnetic man, 
there can be no question, and women—yes, 
white as well as those of his own race—fluttered 
to him to be admired and, in due season, put 
away with a superb gesture of weariness. 

With his wife this was all different. French 
by birth, she came of a good family, and was 
born just on thirty“years ago in the south of 
France, She too, was lapped in luxury from 


earliest hours; she also was imperious and im- 


patient with the intolerance of those steeped 
in the good things of this life. 

She was the widow of a man named Laurent, 
who made acne y on the Bourse. She came to 
Cairo early last summer, and instantly the 
volatile Ali fell madly in love with her. Their 
romance commenced and ended on board his 

rincely dabeah moored on the Nile above 
famelek, where he confessed his love while the 
natives droned their endless “ ah-ah-aye-ah! 
ah-ah-aye-ah! ” to the per cage sounds of the 
one-stringed zithers, and while the great moon 
lit upon the broad river, 

Marriage followed, and quickly dissipated the 
romance. ‘The two temperamen clashed until 
the fire of reerimination and jealousy shot 
forth. Scenes of violence; mutual bickerings; 
an intense weariness of each other’s company 
spaced by periods of fiery fondness. Suéh was 
the marital life of “‘ Prince ” Ali and his bride. 
Now he is dead, and she sits in a narrow cell, 
with the uncertain future looming over her 
dark head. 


NO UNCOVERED MOURNERS. 


Rich Merchant Who Anticipated His 
Burial During Heat Wave. 


A particular wish regarding the conduct of 
mourners at his funeral was expressed in the 
will of Mr. Robert Sanderson Whitaker,. of 
Palermo, Sicily, of Messrs. Ingham, Whitaker 
and Co., Marsala, who left estate in the United 
Kingdom of the value of £36,391. 

»“ T desire,” he stated, “‘ that my funeral shall 
be a simple one, and that only my most intimate 
friends and relations shall be invited thereto. I 
a mga! request that they will not stand by 
the ea with uncover heads, unless the 
weather: be hot, in! which. case they can do as 
they please.’ 

Probate of his will has been granted to Lieut.- 
Col. Gerald Bertram Byrne, son-in-law, of The 
Cottage, King’s Worthy, Hants. 


SURPRISE RETURN OF A SIXPENCE. 


After running in the local police sports 
Police Constable Marsh, of Wolverton, coughed 


up a sixpence, which he swallowed two yearg@|. 


ago, says a Northampton correspondent. 
- t ’ - 
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HUNDRED DAINTY ANKLES 
ON SHOW AT FETE. 


Maids and Matrons Rivals in a 
Novel Village Competition. 


JUDGES’ DIFFICULT TASK. 


Had Mrs,. Grundy attended the village féte, 
at Corsham, Wiltshire, she would have received 
a severe shock. Over fifty maids and matrons 
entered a novel competition to decide who had 
the daintiest ankles—and two gallant officers, 


Colonel S. D. Armour and Captain Claude Park- 
inson, the judges, had a very difficult task in 
making their decision. 

In order that the officers’ judgment might not 
be influenced by fair faces, the competitors sat 

hind a canvas sereen, which was gradually 
raised, to display the ladies’ ankles. ¢ 

The shoes, too! There were black shoes, tan 
shoes, suéde shoes—even “ silver ” shoes. 

The judges were so baffled that a number of 
the fair competitors were recalled for a second 
examination. Eventually they decided that 
Mile. Perrett was the winner, with Mrs. Land- 
ford second, and Miss Dancy third. 

Beautiful silken hose to adorn the charming 
ankles were the prizes. 


TO-DAY’S BROADCAST. 


LONDON.—Call, 2L0; wave, 369 metres, 
3 p.m—Concert at the Aeolian Hall. Mr, F. Arm- 
strong, organ solos: ‘‘ Tannbauser” overture, “ Sprin 
Song ”’; iss Fedora Rozelli, contralto: ‘Inter nos, 
“Largo”; Miss Daisy Kennedy, violinist: ‘* Larghetto,”’ 
“ Tambourine,” ‘“ Minuet,” ‘Prelude and Allegro’’; 


Mr. Screen yy A Cecilia ’’ overture, “‘ Sunset and Even- 
ing Chimes ”; Miss Rozelli, * Kishmuls Galley ” (‘‘ Songs 
of the Hebrides”), “Annie Laurie”; Miss Kennedy, 
“Russian Dance,” . “ Viennese Melody,” ‘‘ Spanish 
Serenade—Chaminade,” “Hungarian Dance,” “ English 


Hornpipe ’’; Mr. Armstrong, “The Ride of the Valky- 
rie,” ** Overture—1812." 8.30.—Mr. Kneale Kelley, with 
strings and piano, ‘‘ Extase,” ‘Passe Pied”; Mr. Gil- 
bert Bailey, baritone, “Yet I Love Her Till I Die,” 
Faery pon a “*Come, my own one”; Miss Beatrice 
Eveline, cello, “ Ave Maria,” 9.—Address by the Rev. 
R. T. Newcombe, 8t. Michael’s, Hull; Miss Rachael 
Alvarez, soprano, “ Pleurezz mes yeuz,” “In My 
Garden ”; Mr, Kelley, ‘‘ Chanson Napolitaine,” .“‘ Canzon- 
etta.” 9.30,—-News. Mr. Bailey, “Drink to me only,” 
“ Shy One,” “‘ Fair home of Joy’; Miss Eveline, “ Aria ”’ 
(Tenaglia, 1600), “ Rhapsodie,”’ “Lullaby "; Mise Al- 
varez, “ The Prelude,” “ Love, I have won you’; Mr. 
Kelley and M. E, Rutledge, ‘Slow Movement” from 
“Concerto for two violins and piano,” “ Reverie.” 
BIRMINGHAM,.—Call, 5IT; wave, 420 metres. 
8.30.—Mr. Charles Dean, baritone: “‘Ich liebe dich,” 
“Lament of Isis,” “Lead, Kindly Light.” Address 
by the Rev. E. Tongue, of Selkirk; Mr. Charles Dean, 
baritone: “Eleanore.” 9.—Orchestra; ‘‘ Romanesque,” 
Sylvia,” “ Carnayalesque.”” . 9,30.—News, 9.40.— 
Orchestra: “ Chanson de Nuit.” 
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, FOOTPRINTS? 


* >n ice Swift Says it is 
_ “Credible of Belief. 


KABLE REPROOF. 


eS as 
: (Continued from page 3.) 


Won ey: There are méans well known 
Eq hot tape ™Petuating that track, and they 


he tak emi taking them, they did not 
he Vere - © trouble to measure the position 
' ert hts: ™ the garden, and we have not 
Vidence to-day as to where these 


found, except the recollec- 


ere 
Ib, *. Ag {ness t 
Pray the den it comes that such an obvious 
Ty yin ection of crime should have been 
) e. 


© enquire and form a judg- 


25, Baytree-road there was 

t thee fou corresponded to the glove which 

seat Ponta at the place of the tragedy, 

bd stot Ud have little doubt that the hand 
ej 


mickey was the hand that dropped 
nee o°dibj, | S2rden. 
Pk: the 28 it seems to me,” added the 
fis, Say prop vlice in charge of the case never 
nwa see’, Method of ascertaining where 
EB ky tnd th found that glove. At the time 
Oo wh ® glove, however, the police did 
8Q; ®m they were looking for. 


ivji,, MEN OF BAD CHARACTER.” 


= Sr, and. Mason were both men of bad 
Mlan® else neither of them pretends to be 
<j, and ey make their living at 
: j ting , ame, and their occupation is 
the ike deale oobery.” 
>. ealt with the law relating to men 
a) ie thay “7 and said that it did not seem 
Aya Mstity bere was any evidence which 
yy ta, t the wa Jury in coming to the conclu- 
mn her. “2ooting of Dickey was an act done 
\ t 8nd Vy 
: the igh 
4 uly. Abo 
NonOus {2 the 
1 Wacat. ° Bet 


, 


Vian. 
tof the tragedy it was Mason who 
46 room while Vivian slept 


Morning it was Mason who was 
& paper at the earliest possible 


‘ . 
pi; de arid that the statements he made on 
a Were for the purpose of helping 
Bh he had not the least idea why 
Ng arrested. It was said tWat at 
© proceedings the magistrate ad- 
Oo make a statement. Why, 


ema, of experience in courts of law 
yt 2 bris me,” said the judge, “ that the 
rin So lone” tells the truth the better for 
gat? as the truth is told, no amount 
Suilty °n can turn an innocent person 
One.” 4 
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Callous Crimes Recalled : 
PWood and Pomroy. 


Ng of John Dickey, at Brixton, is 
Murder connected with a taxi-cab. 
the case when Flo Dudley was 
® man named Hopwood, near Fen- 
Station. The driver heard two 
fy 0p, ed up, and Hopwood was found 
Yn, Cod’, a. Jaw, while the girl was dead. 
ay to shoa efence was that he was endeav- 
i USticg “te himself and not the woman, but 
“gkeq'8* fo, CTY pointed out that this was 
a tai, the deed, and Hopwood was 
By Who Ty in F 


Was February this year, a taxi-cab 
Hy to nd p; driving a man named Bernard 
drive is 


Ty 
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Sweetheart, Alice Cheshire, was 
ine-street police station. 
2 Pomroy got out and, stretching 

d th hands, told an officer that he 

aed Te of 4; girl inside.” 

lt the discovery was there was an 

fy “en eati Chocolate, which the hapless girl 

ph, 8 up to the moment when the 

bo» paged into her. 

\ “Ule p?. refused to plead, was hanged at 

cs Tison. ; 
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ate actually happened, 


© of 4 common object between 


But meeting Briggs on the promen- 
ade, he felt bound to tell it thus. 
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THE STORM. 


Strange Death of Man Employed 
in a Metal Factory. 


OTHER WORKERS AFFECTED. 


A mysterious case of poisoning, attributed to 
last Monday night’s storm, was investigated at 
Southwark, yésterday, when Dr. Waldo in- 
quired into the death of Ernest George Wright, 
twenty-seven, labourer, who had been employed 
at a metal foundry. « 

Mrs. Wright said her son went on night duty 
on Monday, but when he came home on Tuesday 
morning he was very yellow, and scarcely able 
to stand. ‘'wo other employees were, she added, 
similarly attacked, and were in hospital. He 
told her that the rain had got on some sacks in 
the foundry, causing fumes. 

Dr. Thomas Rose, who made a post-mortem 
examination, said there were marked yellow 
injections of the whites of the eyes, and the 
skin was copper-coloured all over the body. 
He was of opinion that death was due to heart 
failure, the result of dissociation of the blood, 
or the breaking up of the red corpuscles that 
conveyed oxygen to the lungs. 

He thought the condition was due to poison- 
ing by arsenurretted hydrogen. He had pre- 
served certain organs with’a view to analysis. 

Questioned by the coroner, Dr. Rose said that 
T.N.T. poisoning was quite different from this 
case. He believed that one drop of arsenur- 
retted hydrogen would kill imstantaneously. 
The doctor added that he was sure it was not 
a case of poisoning by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Dr. Frank Dutch Howeth, house physician at 
Guy’s Hospital, said Wright was extremely col- 
lapsed, and his skin was chocolate colour, in- 
dicative of arsenic poisoning. 

Mr. Alfred Munday, metallurgist, said he 
could not account for the arsenic being evolved 


if it caused Wright’s death. Arsenic could not’ 


be evolved by the action of water. 

The Coroner: Supposing an analysis reveals 
arsenic ? 

Mr. Munday: I cannot imagine arsenurretted 
hydrogen being the cause of this man’s death. 
It is a most interésting case. 

The inquiry’ was adjourned for an analysis. 


BARONET: KINEMA ACTOR. 


Granted Divorce in New York on 
Ground of Wife’s Miscénduct. 


Sir Gerard Arthur Maxwell-Willshire has, 
says a New York message, been granted a 
divorce from his wife on the ground of her mis- 
conduct in New York, in 1920, and in London, 
in 1921. The action was not defended, and the 
name of the co-respondent was withheld. 

Sir Gerard, who Nives at the Hotel Nether- 
lands, New York, is a kinema artist, and is at 
present acting with Miss Constance gg & 

Lady Willshire, who is understood to be in 
London, was formerly Miss Lilian Birtles, the 
actress. She met her husband when both were 
playing in “‘ Kismet,” in Australia. In 1921 she 
filed a petition in the British Courts, and was 
prewtalt in decree nisi. The~King’s Proctor in- 
tervened, however, and the decree was rescinded 
by Mr, Justice Hill last January. 


FIRE ENGINE CRASHES. 


Chief Officer and Five Men Injured 
While Driving Down Hill. 


Chief Officer Dixon and five men of the Brom- 
ley (Kent) Fire Brigade, sustained injuries 
through their motor fire engine crashing on the 

avement while travelling at a fast speed down 
hill One man had a leg broken. j 

A doctor who was passing rendered first aid, 
after which the more seriously hurt were taken 
to the Bromley Cottage Hospital. The accident, 
it is stated, was due to a broken front axle. 


DISTRESSED VESSEL “ ALL WELL.” 


The British steamer Trefusis Lah, sister ship 
‘to the Trevessa, which reported “ Assistance ur- 
gently required,” is, says a Lloyd’s Montevideo 
moe now proceeding on her voyage “all 
well. 

The British sailing vessel Danish Rose foun- 
dered fout miles off the Scottish coast, but the, 
crew were saved. 
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Later, recounting the affair at the 
hotel, it assumed these proportions. 
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"Y POLICE IGNORE! POISON MYSTERY AND | VICAR SENT TO GAOL | 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


Found Guilty of Grave Charge 
Brought by a Servant Girl. 


JUDGE ON HIS DOWNFALL. 


The Rev. Roger Owen Johns, 58, vicar of Bill- 
ingshurst, Sussex, was found guilty, at Lewes 
Assizes yesterday, of attempted assault on Rose 
Newman, 19, a servant. He was sentenced to 
12 months’ imprisonment in the second division. 

Johns, a tall, clean-shaven man, with a fresh~ 

complexion, was attired in a dark grey lounge 
suit, with aay collar and brown tie, He 
pleaded not guilty. ; 
. Mr. Paver Humphreys said Johns had a wife 
and grown-up children. Among the members 
of his congregation were Mrs. Newman and her 
daughter Rose. He had prepared the girl for 
contirmationys Last July she went into his 
service. wee 

Counsel spoke of several alleged incidents on 
the part of the vicar, and said that he after- 
wards told the gir}: “‘ I have been thinking over 
what you said, and I shall write to the bishop 
and resign.” 

The girl denied giving the vicar any encour- 
agement. 

Police evidence was given to the effect that 
when arrested Johns asked: ‘‘ What can I get 
for this offence—three or six months?” and 
also “ Will they give me second division? ” 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., defending,. 
said that the conduct of Johns was-absolutely 
inexcusable, and all the jury had to consider 
was whether or no his action was criminal. 

Mr. Justice Avory, in sentencing Johns, said 
that the cnin of his professional life would 
not be sufficient punishment. He had, however, 
not committed perjury by going into the wit- 
ness-box, 


WORKLESS EX-OFFICERS. 


Sir M. Barlow's Broadcast Appeal 
to Find Employment. 


There are still between 6,000 and 7,000 young 
ex-officers out of work, said Sir Montague 
Barlow, Minister of Labour, last night in a 
broadcast appeal to find employment for them. 

Thése young officers, he said, had been trained 
by the Government, but what was the good of 
ca men if there was po employment for 
them after training? 

Sir Montague gave several typical instances 
of young men who but for the war would have 
been holding honourable positions, but who 
were. now reduced to abject poverty. Many had 
expected to succeed to their fathers’ businesses, 
which had failed owing to the war, 


LAUNDRY PRICES FRAUDS. 


Two Men Imprisoned for Cheating 
Shipping Companies. 


George Dawe, forty-nine, shipping contractor, 
and Gilbert Woodward, thirty, secretary, both 
of Southampton, were yesterday at ants 
Assizes convicted after a five days’ trial of con- 
spiring with Frank Johnson, manager of the 
Atlantic Park Hostel at Southampton, to de- 
fraud the Cunard, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Oceanic Navigation and the Atlantic Park 
Hostel Companies by means of heavy over- 
charges for ee Pe work. ; 

Dawe was sentenced to twelve months in the 
second division, and ordered to pay. the costs 
of prosecution, Woodward, who managed the 
laundry, of which, Dawe was part = ht 
received eight months in the secon vision. 
Sentence on Johnson was postponed, as further 
charges of conspiracy are proceeding against 
him. 


COLONEL KILLED BY ROCKSLIDE. 


Lieut.-Col. Lawrie Oppenheim, of Great Cum- 
berland-place, W., has, says a Grenoble message, 
been killed by a rockslide on a mountain glacier. 
Col. Oppenheim had a distinguished military 
career. He served with the Tirah field force, 
1897-98, was with the Nile Expeditionary Force 
in 1898, and saw service in the Sotth African 
War, 1899-1902. In 1914 he was attached to the 
2nd Battalion Highland me Infantry and was 
military attaché at The Hague from January, 
1915, to April, 1920. He held many decorations. 


And by the time he met Miss Flap- 
pit, it had become truly awesome. 
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TWO BISHOPS DIE 
IN LONDON. 


Dr. Watts-Ditchfield’s Work 
Among the East End Poor. 


HIS HOLIDAY INCOGNITO. 


Two bishops died during the week-end—Dr. 
Edwin Watts-Ditchfield, of Chelmsford, and 
Dr. Charles Henry Turner, of Islington. 

Dr. Watts-Ditchfield passed away at an early 
age for a bishop, being only on his sixty-second 
year. He underwent an operation at the begin- 
ning of the week for appendicitis, and his 
death occurred'in a West End nursing home 
Meet morning. He was consecrated in St. 
-aul’s Cathedral in 1914. 

Bishop, author, and man of affairs, Dr. Watts- 
Ditchfield, who was born a Wesleyan, led a 
very busy life, an important part of which was 
spent in the East End of London; where he took 
a prominent, part in social reform movements, 
From 1897-1914 he was vicar of St. James-the- 
Less, Bethnal Green, and did splendid work 
among the poor. His services for men were 
a feature of religious life in that quarter and 
regularly drew a congregation of a thousand. 
The bishop sat on the Bethnal Green Board of 
Guardians for many years. 

Among other activities he was chairman of 
the Church of England Men’s Society, in which 
his interest was so great that he was elected 
a delegate from the Mother Country to Aus- 

lia eleven years ago. . 

The bishop had also written several books, 
one or two of which obtained very wide publi- 
city, probably his best known being “ Fishers of 
Men,” which was published in 1899. A better 

nown work was ‘The Church and her 
Problems,” which made its appearance three 
years ago. 

While, apending a holiday incognito, wearing 
ordinary clerical attire in the place of apron 
and gaiters, a brother clergyman asked him if 
he knew the Bishop of Chelmsford, and if he 
was liked. ‘Some like him and some don’t,” 
oy ra: the “ unknown ” Bishop. 

he Bishop of Islington, whose death occurred 
after a long illness at his home, Stainforth 
House, Clapham Common, was eighty-one. 


CITY STABBING AFFRAY.— 


Lord Mayor Thanks a Witness and 
_ Says he is a Good Citizen. 


~y 


A stabbing affray in George-yard, Lombard- 
street, was described by a City clerk at the 
Mansion House Police Court yesterday. 

The witness, Mr. R. A. Godda-d, said he saw 
a man rush at a woman and hit her on the left 
side. The man then stabbed himself with a 
knife and collapsed. He (Goddard) drew the 
rine out, and the woman asked, “ Will he 

ie! 

The Lord Mayor said Goddard had acted as 
a good citizen. 

he injured man, Rodney Geary, twenty- 
seven, a clerk, of Highgate, was remanded on a 
charge of wounding with intent to murder, 
Josephine O’Reilly thy stabbing her, and of 
attempted suicide. The woman is still in 
hospital. 


* 


DESPERATE BID FOR LIBERTY. 


Man Who Swam the Thames Fined for 
: -Fraud on Railway. 


. The young Amefican, Thomas F. Ford, who 
swam across the Thames at Vauxhall a week 
ago in endeavouring to escape from the police, 
appeared at the Westminster police-court yes- 
hor on remanded — of fraudulently 
travelling on the Southern Railway from South- 
ampton and giving a false name and address. 
risoner now handed up a written statement 

in which he said that although he knew he was 
not justified in asking for clemency, he had one 
desire—to get back to America, 

Ford was fined 20s. for the fraudulent travel- 
ling and 10s. for giving a false name and ad- 
dress, or seven days. 


WIDOW KILLED BY MOTOR-CAR. 


While crossing Ewell-road, Surbiton, yester- 
day afternoon, Mrs. Alexandra Stuart, aged 
sixty-four, widow of Major Stuart, of King 


Charles-road, Surbispn, was knocked down by 
a motor-car and instantly killed. : 


But exaggeration is its own punish- 
ment, and this is how Jones paid, 
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_ WHY THE THEATRES HAVE SLUMPED 


Public Tired of Paying High Prices to See 
Inferior Productions ‘in Discomfort. 


By A PROVINCIAL MANAGER. 


7? has lately been esti- 
mated that in the last 
fix months’a sum of over 
£50,000 has been lost in 
theatrical ventures on the 
London stage. From the 
provinces also come re- 
ports of poor results by 
touring companies, and it 
is plainly evident that bad 
business is fairly géneral. 

Unless the autumn and 
winter prove to be execep- 
tiondlly stréng seasons, 
1923 will probably, there- 
fore, go down in the his- 
tory of the-drama as a 
yery black period. 

As to the reason for this 
severe slump, every. per- 
son, and particularly every 
theatrical manager, will 
doubtless hold his own 
opinion. For myself, I 
would puss many of the 
usual - excuses such as 
“ summer time,” the 
weather, dancing, cinemas 
and cabarets, and offer 
three reasons, two of which 
nivst stage people are uan- 
willing to face. 

I do not think that the peaple’s appetite for 
drama is less marked than it used to be. So 
far, indeed, from the cinema satisfying. that 
appetite, the silent drama in some. respects 
accentuates it, for a play that the average per- 
son has seen and enjoyed on the. films is cer- 
tainly one he would lite to see on the stage—if 
he could afford to see it. 

ut that is the rub. High prices of admission 
have undoubtedly injured theatses The man 
who is out merely for a night’s entertainment 
aud has little cash will generally choose the 
cinema rather than the theatre, not because he 
infinitely prefers the former, but simply be- 
cause it is cheaper and often more satisfactory. 


LOWER RENTS, BUT HIGHER PRICES. 


The theatrical manager, of course, is not the 
master of prices. These are governed to a large 
extent. by rent, and theatre rents are abnor- 
mally high at preserat. For this ,as for many 
other ‘evils, we must blame the war. 

During the war years money was plentiful, 
and the desire of people for anything that 
would make them forget the tragedy and 
hideousness of war led them to flock to rg! and 
every place of amusement. The vilest of farces 
or revues could fill a house.’ The theatre 
boomed and boomed on mighty poor material 
the result being that rents rose by leaps and 
bounds, and men who had no connection ‘with 
the stage bought, sold and gambled in them. 

To-day rents are somewhat lower, but admis- 
sion prices have not fallen to any appreciable 
extent. Yet I am certain that a bold policy of 
lower prices for better entertainments would 
do much to revive business. It’ would mean, of 
course, that those who had hit on an extremely 

opular play would make smaller profits, but 
© counterbalance that there would probably be 
fewer failures, and- there would be less chance 
of a man losing on a moderately good play all 
that he had made on an exceptionally good one. 

It is a pity, too, that managers have to stick 
to a standard scale of prices. If producers 
were not always so inflated with vanity they 

ight say to themselves sometimes : “‘ This play 
fe eocd, but it is not exceptional. We shall make 
it pay only by offering seats on a lower scale of 

Ss prices.” In such a situation a play which 
otherwise might prove a failure might be made 
to yield a small profit. At Sagas however, 
the whole business is a gamble. 


PUBLIC TASTE UNDERRATED. 


I notice that Sir Alfred Butt says that there 
are plenty of great artists, but that the need 
for great playwrights is far greater. That is 
true enough. Yet how is a playwright to be- 
come great without having first been a “ pro- 
mising playwright ” and a “ good playwright ”’? 

While theatre finance remains as it is, you 
can fill a theatre only with the play of a great 
playwright. The work of a ‘“ promising _play- 
wright” is not worth the figure we ask the 
public to pay, and the work of a playwright 
who is just “‘ good” is hardly a reasonable 
risk. While, therefore, prices bear no relation 
to the quality of the work produced, I do not 
see that much encouragement can be offered to 
the younger playwrights. 

Again, do those who read and choose plays 
always know what the public like? Taking 
them as a body, I think they do, but some o 
them have ¢ertainly a tendency to underrate 

ublic taste. They imagine that some of the 

rivel that proved acceptable during the war 
was really liked, and they misjudge public taste 
accordingly. 

Another possible explanation of the slump’in 
theatrical business is the financial stringency 
which these post-war days have brought. People 
seem to have grown rather reluctant to leave 
their homes at night. Of course, the people who 
have plenty, of monef to spend on amusement 
are by no means sufficient to maintain the 
theatrical business. 

We are, therefore, thrown back on the great 
mass of prudent; sober people of moderate 
means who know the valne oF money, and who 
will spend money only when they see a reason- 
able return. They are not of the kind who 
must have an endless round of entertainment, 
but they can always find the money for any 
mild diversion which appeals to them. 

With a comfortable suburban home, a wireless 


Sir A. Butt, who considers there is a 
dearth of great playwrights. 


set, and perhaps a car; 
with facilities 
able games conveniently 
situated, these people can 
find plenty of quiet amuse- 
ment at their own doors. 
They have their bridge par- 
ties and their little dances. 
Who, of this class, is par- 
ticularly desirous. of re- 
turning to town after the 
day’s work simply for the 
privilege of paying a high 
price for a poor seat at a 
show which is too often 
mediocre ? 

Then there are the occu- 
pants of the gallery and the 
pit. T'o these the theatrical 
manager says in effect: “I 
have here a play. I know 
the Press has * slanged ’ it, 
but I say it’s a good play 
because my living deperids 
upon it. You come and 
stand in the queue for an 
hour or so, get wet, and 
pay two shillings or half-a- 
crown, and you shall have 
the privilege of seeing this 
show from the most uncom- 
’ fortable seat you ever sat 
on in your life. You can also have a nice pro- 
gramme full of advertisements for sixpence,” 

Naturally enough, with a shilling armchair 
available at a near-by cinema, where the films 
shown are uniformly good, the gallery and pit 
patron fails to Seapoud. 

As artisans have been obliged to. accept re- 
ductions in wages, as industries have been com- 
pelled to cut their losses and reduce 


rices, 
so, I am convinced, theatre rents must de- 
flated, prices reduced, and -entertainments 
greatly improved if the theatre is to’ return to 


its old prosperity. 

In the same way that the railways have re- 
cently reduced not only fares but provided 
better service, so the theatres must cut their 
prices and improve what they give. Numbers of 
theatres are hopelessly out of date architec- 
tually, and some attempt should be made to give 
patrons of the cheaper places as much comfort 


as they get in correspondi Soke 
cinemas. ponding parts of the best 


NEW QUICK-FIRING RIFLE. 


American Semi-Automatie Which Can 
Fire Sixty Shots a Minute. 


A semi-automatic shoulder rifle, which, it is 
claimed, will revolutionise infantry tactics, has 
heen tested in America. 2 

It is approximately the same size and weight 
as the U.S. Army standard Springfield maga- 
zine action rifle. But the Springfield, with the 
bolt action, has a maximum rate of fire of about 
25 shots a minute, while the new rifle, named 
the Garand, which is fired from the shoulder, 
attained a speed of sixty shots a minute. 


AIRMAN FALLS FROM ’PLANE. 


A terrible aeroplane accident is reported from 
India by Reuter. A Bristol fighter was making 


a test flight over the cantonments at Lahore, 
when the passenger, Leading Air-craftsman 


Laxton, whose home is at Birmingham, fell 
from the machine into the infantry lines, a 
distance of 2,500 feet. He was instantly killed. 


PENSIONER “JOINS UP” AGAIN. 


A disabled ex-soldier applied to the South- 
West Middlesex War Pensions Committee for 
an advance of £20 of his final allowance to 
undergo a cadet course with the Salvation 
san The grant was recommended for pay- 
ment. 


' Use Germolene for 
Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, Itching, Cuts 
and Burns, Skin Eruptions, Ringworm, and 
all inflamed or Ulecerated Surfaces. 


or season- }. 


MOTHER & CHILDREN MUCH BENEFITED’, 


Mrs. Temple writes: 


mine. 


since. 


their sleep disturbed. 


Anerley, S.E. 20. 


PHOSFER 


The Greatest of all Tonics 


Phosferine is a perfectly harmless preparation, and is 
equally good results to the children as to the adults. 
of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well an 


fit at all times, 
Liquid & Tablets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 6- 


Cyaan CYCLE CHEAPER. Write for our 
huge py ae Hlustrated Catalogue and solve 
the secret_of lowest-cost cycling. Big price reduc- 
tions in Tyres and Accessories. 50s. guaranteed 
saving on Cycles, Staggering Clearance § 
below cost. *A postcard brings this wonderful 
volume free,—Address: Moorhouse, Ltd.,«Dept. 47, 
Padiham, Burnley: 
A NEW Costume, Suit, Coat Frock, Sports Coat, 
e- Cycle, Watch, Ring or Boots on easy_ terms 
from 4s. ovale 5 Write for Illustrations and Price 
List.—Masters, Ltd., 35, HopejStores, Rye. 6 
N EW LIFE. Renewed Youth, Nerve Force, Energy, 
vi Vitality, guaranteed. Thyroid Glandets never 
fail: ‘Trial free,—Percivals, Ltd., 69, St. Albans. 


OOT repairers buy bends direct. 1/11 and 2/4 Ib. 
Send for cuttings. Catt, Tanyard, Northampton. 


Soothes and Heals 
the Tortured SK 


The burning irritation of Eczema and all similar rashes and 

In the case of Mrs. 

cured severe and serious Eczema 
persisted for seven years. 


Mrs, Cole, Pembroke Bungalow, Ashburnham Road, Burry Port, South Wales, says: 

It was on my wrist and a little way up the arm, 4D 

I could not keep from doing so, ut 2B 
I had all sorts of things for it, P tcbin® ede 

Then the relief was wonderful. 

and made the place cool, and, as I continued using it, the eczema began to heal up. 


is soothed immediately by Germolene. 
splendid dressing 


with eczema for about seven years. 
burning “were intense. I had to scratch it. 
became so bad at last that my wrist was raw all round. 
permanent good till I got Germolene, 


“May I be one among 
friends to express my thanks for what Phosferine has done for 
I was away from home to try and get rid of an attac 
my doctor having said it was a most difficult thing to cures it © 
severe attack of toothache and took some Phosferine. 
my toothache, but also my neuritis, which completely left me afte 
continued Phosferine for a while, and |} have never had any ree pout # 
I also nursed my children’ through two serious illnesse® b e for 
break, and I am absolutely convinced it would have been 
me to do this had it not been for Phosferine, which I also foun 
for the children during convalescence, when their appetites were 
Now they are quite well again, but 
Phosferine at hand fgr when they are ‘moody’ or show signs of & path 
‘run-down’ a dose or so puts them right again.” 
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The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 
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‘ WORTH of CheapJo?s gue. “4 
£2.00 Send at once for Cat rep Be 
Free.—Hacketts Works, July-rom) y sq. age , 
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SOOTHES AT -A TOUCH! 
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The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


The Duchess of 
Leinster was, be- 
tore her marriage, 
Miss May Ether: 
idge, an actress. 
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S. IN BRIXTON 
PRI. 


SON REGISTER. 
SOs. Prison Register shows that twenty- 


ther, *€° & certain Lord served a sen- 
el re East fraud and, about fifteen years 
Peat Duke also “‘ passed through.” 

Mer Bey Dror ie Leinster, however—Ireland’s 


48 the highest title which has 
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Y Of the chief officer of the prison 
© reception book the name and 
‘TS of each individual, The Duke 
a novelty, as this was the 
highest title in the peerage 
at book, although on three 
titled people have “ been 
—a certain lord twice and an 
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the Dukes there is probably not 
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EXERCISES WITH “REMANDS” AND IS PERMITTED 
ONE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. ; 


hardship and vicis- 
situde than 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
He has roughed it 
in America and 
Canada, sailed the 
seas, done a bit of 
ranching, and 
many times slept 
out in the open. 
His dare-devil race 


to Aberdeen, to 
; ix lower the motor 
; }*ge ‘*# record. by means 


: of which he won a 
wager of £3,000, will be recalled; his offer to 
cross the Atlantic in a ketch is as yet unac- 
cepted. 

he Duke’s appearance belies his reputation 
and exploits. Life seems to him a boring busi- 
ness. Although he is slim, the strong hands 
and well-poised shoulders give evidence of great 
strength. 

From an early age he has justified the soubri- 
quet of “The Dare-devil Duke.” THis reckless- 
ness 1s not surprising, for he is a direct des- 
cendant of Dominus Otho, who came to England 
from Florence in 1057, and soon became known 
for his daring. i 

His eer accommodation certainly com- 
pares ill with that of his ancestral palace, Car- 
ton, Maynooth, County Kildare—one of -the 
show places’ of the? Emerald Isle, and full of 
memories of the “ Handsome Fitzgeralds ”’ and 
of “ Wild Thomas,” Karl of Kildare, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered in the reign of Henry 
Vill. for treason. Carton Palace is at present 
in the occupation of an uncle of the Duke. 


ROMANCE OF WEDDING. 


“Rather fed up and suffering from lack of 
exercise”’ was the reply of the Duke in an 
interview with his solicitor the other day. ‘The 
Duchess, whom he married in 1913, pretty Miss 
May Etheridge, daughter of Mr. Jesse Ether- 
idge, was with. Robert Courtneidge’s Company, 
“ Princess Caprice.” The wooing was short and 
ardent and culminated in a marriage in Wands- 
worth register office. The Duke (then Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald) wooed so ardently that he 
had proposed, was accepted, and married 
within a month. For a long time the youn 
couple kept the matter secret, and even tol 
their friends that they were not even engaged. 


On the .wedding day they went to Wands- 
worth register office, very amused to think that 
no one knew of the event. But-they had over- 
looked the fact that it was polling day, and 
the Wandsworth Town Hall, where the register 
office is situated, was erowded with voters. 


The crowd promptly recognised the bride, 
and demonstrated enthusiastically. They 
crowded the little office, and it was some time 
before the marriage ceremony could take place. 
Confused by the unexpected welcome, the Duke 
made his exit through a back door, and got 
into a side street by passing through a 
restaurant. He then made his escape in a taxi, 

After the marriage the young couple went to 
Canada, where they: lived on the banks of a lake 
in Quebee as Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald. There 
a child was born, and a year later the mother 
returned to the stage in “‘ Watch Your Step.” 
The one child of the marriage—the little 
Marquess of Kildare, heir to the title—is being 
brought up b¥ one of-the Duke’s aunts. 

Thus, briefly, is the career of the first peer 
of Ireland, who is now an inmate of Brixton’s 
famous prison. 

On legal advice an application was made to 


of Leinster is in Brixton gaol awaiting judgment 
he is living there is described below. 


ES RR - 
Carton, maynootin, co 


Kildare, 


~ PEER WHO SCLD BIRTHRIGHT. 


Acquitted on certain charges. at the Old Bailey, 
found guilty, with a recommendation to mercy, of ob- 


but 


taining credit as an undischarged bankrupt, the Duke 


How 


one more inured to the governor of the gaol for an increased 


allowanee of exercise. The reply was that the 
request must be made in the usual way. 

eing merely under detention, and having 
agreed to pay for a prisoner-seryant who goes 
to his cell after breakfast and cleans it, to- 
gether with its utensils, the Duke is allowed 
one hour’s morning exercise. This is from nine- 
thirty to ten-thirty. He does not exercise alone, 
but with ‘“‘ remands ’’—who are presumed inno- 
cent until they are found guilty. 

These men exercise in the main yard, apart 
from those who are serving sentence. They are 
a mixed assortment. Six paces must be main- 
tained between each man and a four-mile an 
hour pace must be maintained unless the doctor 
certifies that the prisoner is unfitted for smart 
walking. In this case he takes his place in a 
small circle, where a mere shuffle is kept up. 
The officers of the prison stand at intervals 
and see*that silence is maintained. 

The Duke is required to rise at six o’elock 
when the big bell sounds. His bedstead, with 
an excellent spring mattress, is fastened against 
the wall by an ingenious contrivance and 
during the day lifts up and folds back flat. 
Two blankets, sheets, pillow slip, one towel, 
comb, ete., are allowed him. 

By 6.5, or at letest 6.10, his cell door is un- 
locked and by that time he must be standin 
“at attention” while the warder in charge o 
the corridor passes along and asks “ any com- 
plaints?” f a prisoner wishes to see the 
do«tor, governor, or write more than two letters 
he must make his application. It was thus that 


the Duke “put his number on the slate” for 

an application to see the head of the gaol. 
While exercise is in progress—atter breakfast 

in 


served the cell and ‘‘chapel’”’—the head 


‘The Duke at the § 
driving-wheel of # 
the car he drove # 
to Aberdeén. 
OSE ESB BTS 


one of the 
Duke’s seais. 


s 


warder arrives and shouts ont a string of num- 
bers. These men “fall out” in a line; they 
will be the men who have put their names down 
for ‘“* Doc.” or “‘ Gov.” Among these on the 
third morning of his arrival was the Duke. 

His companions were. varied—an old-timer, a 
professional -** grouser,”’ a financier who was 
under remand and wished more facilities for 
preparing his defence and so forth. In due 
course, after being closely inspected, they are 
marched before the Governor: 

The Duke’s interview lasted just one minute. 
His request for more exercise was considered 
and later he was informed that, at present, it 
could not be granted. In the meantime, the 
torrid weather has not been so severely felt as 
might be imagined. Brixton Prison is a sb- 
stantial, stone building, and the ground-floor 
cells are comparatively cool. Those who are 
caged ‘“‘ under the roof” speak of that floor as 
intolerable. 

As he is not called upon to work, time hangs 
very heavily on the hands of the Duke. He is 
not a great eater and his meals do not provide 


much diversion. By the regulations he is 
allowed one book per week from the prison 
ooks, 


library and one Sunday newspaper. 
magazines, etc., may be taken in ee visitors, but 
up to the present none haye«arrived. 

Books are taken into the cell by the'chaplain, 
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Mr. James 
Fraser, the 
uke’s __ secre- 
tary, who was 
found not guilt 
of charges tele 
against him. 


whose duty it is to see each prisoner the morn- 
ing after arrival. The padre is supplied with 
a small card which tells him the nature of the 
anaes offence for which the man is on remand 
or the crime for which he is serving sentence. 
Any requests for special books, or on matters 
of a spiritual nature, are made to the chaplain. 

Exercise finishes, as stated, at ten-thirty, and 
as dinner is not until twelve, time lags. 
Prisoners are allowed to write a certain num- 
ber of letters. These are left for inspection by 
the prison officials and any. references to prison 
life are deleted. Other writing can only be done 
by special permission of the Governor. 

Dinner~is taken in by the Duke’s prisoner- 
servant under the supervision of the warder. 
Tin knives and forks are used; the table-loth 
is the washing-up cloth. After dinner the dirty 
things are carried away by the servant. 

From dinner-time until 4.30 there is nothing 
to do but to pace the narrow cell and listen to 
the varied, echoing sounds of the great prison. 
To an active person, this is exceedingly trying. 
The cell has one small barred window, giving 
a glimpse of the sky. 2€ 

rt 4.30 tea is served and, as the Duke is pay- 
ing for his meals, he can have what he fancies, 
He is usually content with tea and toast. Then, 
till seven o’clock, there is another long per 
> inaction, broken by the arrival of supper. 
The regulation “supper” consists of beans 
cooked in fat in winter, and bread and cheese 
in summer. The food supplied at Brixton is 
exceptionally good. 


UNABLE TO SLEEP WELL. 


By eight o’clock the men will have turned in, 
and silence reigns. The Duke is a bad sleeper, 
and has spent a good deal of time ore up 
and down the cell through the night hours. 

Shaving’ and hair-cutting privileges will be 
allowed him as in the case of all remand men. 
The application is put down “ on the slate ” in 
the morning, and during the day the “‘ shaves ” 
are taken over to a small hut in the grounds, 
where the prison barber operates. 

The charge is deducted from the money 
deposited by the prisoner on admission to the 

aol. If there is no cash in hand the shave or 
air-cut cannot be given unless the prisoner is 
serving a sentence. 

Now that the Duke has so much time on his 
hands no doubt he has meditated a good deal 
on his career and the vicissitudes of Fortune. 

He holds a great Dukedom and should be en- 
joying a yearly income running into many 
thousands: actually he receives two thousand 
per annum—one from his trustees and the re- 
mainder from Sir Harry Mallahy-Deeley, ex- 
M.P., who bought his reversion to the title 
when it masts ; a remote possibility that he 
would succeed to it. : 

How the Duke parted with his birthright 
is an interesting story. He was in financial diffi- 
culties and tried to raise ready cash by dis- 
posing of his interest in the family fortunes. 
At the time, however, he had two elder brothers 
living, and the best offer made for his share fell 
far short of his requirements. It was then he 
approached Sin Mallaby-Deelty, who promptly 
offered him three times the amount of the next 
best offer. The Duke (then Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald) promptly accepted. 


THE WHEEL OF FATE. 


Then came the war, which brought Startling 
developments. The eldest brother was killed in 
France, the second died, and Lord Edward 
found himself the sole heir to an estate worth 
something like three million pounds. Yet he 
had disposed for a fiftieth part. 

It is expected, however, chat dikebtletions will 
soon be concluded that will restore the property 
to the Duke. 

The Duke, himself, has always been the first 
to admit that he has only his wild extravagance 
to blame for most of his misfortunes. In 1919, 
he was publicly examined in bankruptcy, and 
the Official Receiver asked: “I-am not wrong 
in putting it that your failure has been brought 
about entirely by extravagance?’ The Duke 
calmly agreed. 

The Duke is a young man who has never paid 
any regard to-cost. If an article took his faney, 
he bought it on the spot, no matter what the 
price was. ‘Therefore no one was surprised 
when, at the Old Bailey trial, it was mentioned 
that one of the claims in the present bank- 
ruptcy is based on bills for £10,000 which the 
Duke gave for property valued at £800. 

He cannot live in his ancestral home; his 
financial affairs have engaged much attention; 
his exploits in yachts, motor-cars, and on horse- 
back, have well earned him the name of the 
Dare-devil Duke. He was a close friend df the 
late Michael Collins, and won the latter’s appro- 
bation of an ambitious scheme to found an 
Irish Monte Carlo in Dublin. ’ 

No doubt these things pass before his mind 
as he remains under detention—Premier Duke 
of Ireland but for the time being, in the eyes 
of cold officialdom in Brixton, a mere number, 
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IS MODERN. MARRIAGE DECADENT ? 


Couples 


Who Enter Into Matrimony Lightly and 


Ignore Its Fuller Obligations. : 


mae By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB 
The noted lady physician and publicist who, in the following outspoken article, criticises the 
modern attitude towards marriage and illustrates its dangers. 


NE of the greatest 
difficuities of the 
present day is the ten- 
dency shown by a_ very 
large proportion of the 
nation to endeavour to 
secure comforts, happiness 
and advantages, for which 
they are by no means will- 
ing to give in exchange 
the duties and responsibili- 
ties _.which are _ their 
natural accompaniments. 
‘. People would fain be 
rich - without | working 
hard; they would like to 
acquire position ans public 
respect. without paying for 
them by the necessary 
effort to secure the public 
welfare. 

In no matter is this .~ 
tendency ‘more marked 
than in that of matrimony. 
A large number of married 
couples appear to act on- 
the assumption that. mar- 
riage is intended only to 
give them mutual happiness and generally 
“a good time.’’ They do not appear to re- 
member that marriage is intended in part to 
secure an adequate number of good citizens, 
to make life more dignified and happier in 
the best sense, and that the actual enjoyment 
of married life is only added by way of an 
incentive to make people willing to bear the 
burdens natural to the condition of matri- 
mony. - bed 

In the much-abused Victorian days, the 
people’s view of marriage was the natural out- 
come of the principles of obedience to 
authority and of self-government that were 
instilled into growing boys and girls. At the 
present time the attitude towards marriage 
on the part of a considerable percentage of 
young couples is practically that the union is 
to last so long, and so long only, as-they fina 
it convenient. 


RIGHT TO A GOOD TIME. 


The theory underlying this attitude is that 
everyone has a right to self-erpression and 
self-realising; that we are all sent into the 
world to have a good time; and that any- 
thing which prevents the attainment of these 
objects must be thrust aside. 

A considerable number of young people 
marry with a mutual understanding that 
there are to be no children, or that at any 
rate there are to be no children for the first 
few years. These young couples expect that 
they will enjoy all the comforts and privi- 
leges of married life without honouring its 

obligations. 

’ A good many doctors are finding that young 
couples who would love to have children are 
seeking measures to avoid them because in 
their “set ’’ it is considered the correct thing 
to do. They have been taught that it is good 
form to be unencumbered for a few years, 
that the early part of married life should bs 
devoted to social engagements and pleasures 
with which the care of the family is more or 
less incompatible. 

The dangers of this doctrine, if its spread 
is not speedily checked, are perfectly obvious. 
Possibly, in the beginning, the present 
plight of France as regards population was 
due to a similar obnoxious “ fashion ”’ gain- 
ing currency; though latterly it is true that 
France’s dwindling population is much more 
easily traceable to economic difficulties. The 
a of industry in that country having 

n impeded over a long period of years, 
it is but natural that the progress of popu- 
lation should also have been stemmed. 


IMPERIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


It is, of course, folly to assume that a 
family must be an encumbrance and an ob- 
stacle to the pursuit of the social life. Natu- 
rally, in the véry early days, the liberty of 
the parents is curtailed slightly and they are 
cosnpelled to sacrifice a few of their cus- 
tomary amusements; but that is gne of the 
obligations of parenthood, and there is little 
to be said in extenuation of those who shirk 
it. 


In the opinion of many people, too, the- 


British Isles are already sufficiently popu- 
lated, but whether the British Isles be suffi- 
ciently populated or not, there can be no 
doubt that the British Empire is under- 
_— 

he condition of Canada and Australia, 
where there are scarcely more than one indi- 
vidual to the square mile, is such that the 
adequate development of the natural re 
sources of these two great Dominions is im- 
possible. The question of emigration is not 


Dr. Mary Scharlieb, the noted lady 
physician and publicist. 


a simple one, but under 
suitable management and 
proper safeguards whereby 
the right people, both men 
and women can make new 
homes’ in’ the Britains be- 
yond the seas, emigration 
would be found to be the 
key necessary to the solu- 
tion of the problem of so- 
called surplus population. 

Canada has an_ ex- 
tremely long land frontier 
facing the United States 
of America. At present 
the British Empire in 
general, and Canada in 
particular, are on friendly 
terms with the other great 
English-speaking commu- 
» nity, but we must remem- 
ber that circumstances 
might possibly arise in 
which Canada’s long land 
frontier might become a 
real danger. 

Other political entangle- 

ments might arise; the 
present friendship between America and our- 
selves might be imperilled, and if Canada 
were then as sparsely populated as it is at 
the present day, the local and imperial danger 
would be very great. 

Something of.the same argument applies to 
the long coast-line of Australia, lying as it 
does within easy reach of the great island 
Empire of Japan. Japan, like England, is 
the small somewhat cramped home of a virile 
and ambitious race. 

At present, all is peace between Britain 
and Japan, but this happy state of things 
may not always exist ; and then the northern 
frontier of Australia needs to be so well popu- 
lated that. self-defence should be relatively 
easy. This it certainly can never be while 
the population is kept under such severe arti- 
Soial conteol as is the case at present. 

The necessity of population to a country 
like Britain is so obvious that it scarcely 
needs elaboration. Our far-flung Empire re- 
quires an ever-changing guard. Once Golonisa- 
tion is stopped, or gravely interrupted, once 
population figures; instead of rising in pro- 
portion to-our resources, flag and then 
dwindle on a grand scale, it may be said that 
the sun has set on Britain’s greatness. 

Yet the selfish modern attitude towards the 
obligations of matrimony bids fair to bring 
that evil day across our horizon sooner than 
is desirable and sooner than fate may dictate. 


HARD TIMES PARTLY TO BLAME. 

I am quite aware of the many difficulties 
that beset the path of young couples. Times 
are hard for everyone; food and the other 
necessary commodities of life are dear ; hous- 
ing conditions are difficult. Landlords look 
with cold eyes on families of children. 

Even the matter of employment is rendered 
more difficult to a man if he possesses a 
family. All too frequently advertisements 
appear asking for a “man and his wife with- 
out encumbrances,’’ and still more often a 
man is warned by his employer that if he has 
more than one or two children he cannot 
expect to retain the post. All these things 
are in restraint of the natural increase of 
families. ' 

Many other difficulties have arisen of recent 
years to make the rearing of a family a moré 
onerous task than it once was. Education is 
dearer, and the struggle for existence is 
sharper. 

But while these difficulties are certainly 
appreciable and form a just reason for the 
exercise of parental prudence, yet they can- 
not be arher in excuse of the up-to-date ten- 
dency to avoid the responsibilities of mar- 
riage. Much the same reasons which are 
sometimes employed against the rearing of 
families can also, it is occasionally forgotten, 
be used against marriage itself; yet there is 
no evidence that marriage in this country is 
growing less popular. 

There are. also extremely difficult cases, as 
those in: which hereditary unfitness or tem- 
porary illness make the birth of a child un- 
desirable. In all such dilemmas the advice 
of an experienced doctor should be obtained. 

It is certain that artificial interference with 
the natural increase of the family is bad, not 
only from the imperial and moral point of 
view, but also from the point of view of 
health. Any deliberate thwarting of nature 
tends to throw her delicate nervous mechanism 
out of gear, and the couple who refuse to 
accept a family are very likely to suffer in 
health, especially in the health of their ner- 
yous systems, MARY SCHARLiEB, 
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_STICK TO FRANCE! 
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MYEARIED as it is of the eternal 
fon reparations tangle, the world will 
©W with revived hope and interest 


was! uM, ered attempt to unravel it. 


Ang, P2!dwin’s statement on the Ruhr 


has: ly 4 move to secure a joint Allied 
a wey to the German offer have, on the 
a Wher,’ been well received in France, 
page " Britain’s good intentions are re- 
a ie Se 


R mt there is no reason to suppose that 
ny ©e in her rejoinder will depart in 
7 ha, “SSential from the firm policy she 


any puts an end to deception and 
hor trees her obligations like an 
dent able debtor she will never con- 
the R279 relaxation of her policy in 


d in this strong attitude she com- 
bi; the staunch support of British 
gr 1 opinion. It is realised that only 


. Many Emest measures will compel Ger- 


be Ge 0 pay. Z 
Pele ety also has given enthusiastic 
du; me to Mr. Baldwin’s statement ; 
Whi. 1s not difficult to trace the motive 
ch inspires her effusive approval. 
still hopes, by manipulating the 
the cation and parading France as 
tsh, vengeful tyrant, to precipi- 
Whi acute Anglo-French differences, 
Da th will-enable her to evade debt 
: m €h a consummation, however, is 
“Feey, tmprobablé. The British people 
On &Nise the justice of France’s stand 
mes not, even 
d present negotiations end in dead- 
» COndone any policy which betrays 
Nee by instituting separate British 
me” in the Ruhr. 
© situation is not without its 
Fever aspects, but it is earnestly to be 
hay that, whatever its ultimate 
er,” no step will be taken which ren- 
| Sage remotely possible the disturb- 
: Moya Allied amity, which is the im- 
€ rock on which German perfidy 
. Sooner or later split itself. 


a 


| BEAUTY BY SUGGESTION. 


~ rr Woman would be beautiful, let 
Th her think herself beautiful.” 

dap € counsel comes from an American 
“er, herself beautiful, who claims 
€ aspirant to good looks need 


Y of exercise, drink much milk 


‘tnd 


~ Ambit many vegetables to have her 


ition satisfied. 


mixture of Couéism and 
If effective, why stop at 
& women merely beautiful ? 
€Te seems to be small reason why 
®man who deplores her leanness, 
' the theory, should not soon 
Seng plump; and why the plump 
“n, sighing for slimness, should 
ome willowy by daily murmur- 
: am much thinner.” 


bug! perhaps we shall be forgiven for 
inj, mg the presence of a fly in the 


In 


Ment 


© American dancer has broadcast 
Philosophy in America for many 
: fe, yet we have noticed no report 
eet country remarking the mass- 
; Th pment of feminine beauty. 
% Conclusion seems to be that this 
ular theory is ineffective; and, 
lie,” Women are far too sensible to 
Pro, ¢ that Nature can ever be im- 
dean; upon by mere suggestion. 
“Mi, 38 a gift of the gods and some- 
f “ Which cannot be got just for the 
_ 8 or the praying. R. 
iy 
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Sunday Ilustrate 


UNDAY TLLUSTRATED)| I$ ‘MODEL’ BRITISH SU 


Let Not the Bluster 


a oe Tones Yge 


of Bigots Blind Us 


to Its Obvious Defects. 


By GABRIEL VAUGHAN : 


= EXCLUSIVE TO THE 
SUNDAY ILLUSTRATED." 


Another pomontes to curtail public amusements on the Sabbath has been met and over- 


thrown. In the 


ollowing article Mr. Gabriel Vaughan vigorously assails the opponents of a 


popular Sunday and pertinently questions whether the “ glorious British Sun ay,’”’ as these 
people conceive it, is after all worth fighting for. 


i ge= battle has been fought, and the vic- 
tory has been won. The London County 
Council has repelled, by a substantial 
majority, the fierce and carefully organised 
attack of the Sabbatarians on that latest 
charter of our liberties which empowers us to 
play games in certain of the parks and open 
spaces on Sundays. 

It is a decision marked by tolerance as well 
as wisdom. 

If those who favour the games were as fussy 
and as anxious to thrust their own views 
down their neighbours’ throats as_ those who 
oppose them, they would demand that indul- 
gence in Sunday sport should be not only 

rmissible but compulsory, and that Dr. 

tt Lidgett, who led the opposition to them, 
should be required, every Sunday, to stand up 
to fast bowling or struggle in the scrum, ac- 
cording to the season, under penalty of prose- 
eution with the utmost rigour of the law. 


“BRITISH SABBATH” BUNKUM. 


But they do not. They are moderate and 
reasonable men, glad to accord to others the 
liberty which they claim for themselves, and 
quite satisfied that Dr. Scott Lidgett himselt 
should, if he chooses, devote the whole of the 
day to his devotional exercises, though un- 
able to understand the grounds on which he 
wishes to interfere with those of his fellow 
citizens who prefer to give a portion of it to 
cricket, football, bowls, golf and lawn tennis. 

Suppose we examine the reason which he 
gave. He began by saying that “the agita- 
tion for Sunday games is = Peces campaign ”’ ; 
which is balderdash, seeing that the Press has 
no conceivable motive for doing anything but 
interpret the desires of the general public in 
the matter. : 

Then he went on to declaim against those 
who were seeking, as he put it, “to destro 
that glorious institution, the Britis 
Sabbath,’’ and “bring about a breakdown of 
the social institution which we know as the 
family.’’ 

And that also is balderdash, with an infu- 
sion of clap-trap, though it cannot be dis- 


missed quite as curtly as the first contention, 
because it is based on one of those taking 
phrases which so often confuse the judgment 
of peopie who do not stop to think. 

What, then, is the assumption implied in 

Dr. Scott Lidgett’s argument? It is that 
the British Sabbath—or the British Sunda 
if amyone prefers the phrase—has ma 
Britain pot only what she is, but also what 
she ought to be; and that is a thesis which 
will not be admitted by anyone who knows the 
history of British institutions, or has studied 
the conditions of contemporary life. 
_ Patriotism may have led Dr. Scott Lidgett 
into error. He certainly speaks as if he were 
ander the impression that Christianity was a 
religion of British origin which existed in 
Continental countries only in a debased and 
degenerated form. Unless he labours under 
that belief, there is no sense, but only empty 
sound, in his doctrine that the British Sanday 
should be the model for the world, and that we 
Britons have nothing to learn from the miser- 
able sinners of the Continent., 

But that assumption cannot be allowed to 
pass. Christianity was first taught, not in 
Britain but in Palestine. Its precepts had 
permeated the Continent long before they 
were adopted in Britain. 


NOT A BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


There were. bishops in Rome, and even in 
France and Spain, before missionaries landed 
on British shores; so that it hardly seems 
reasonable for us, the comparatively recent 
converts, to talk as if the British Sunday 
were the one and only Christian Sunday, and 
the inhabitants of the-countries from which 
the Gospel came to us were no better than 
benighted heathens. | 

Nor is it even true that the British Sun- 
day, as pictured by Dr. Scott Lidgett, has 
been a_ British institution ever since 
Britain became a Christian country. 

At one period of our history, the law 
actually prescribed that young men should 
play games on the village green, after 
church on Sundays on the ground that this 


, 


HANDS OFF THE MARRIAGE VOWS! 


By LADY J. BLAND-SUTTON. 
A PROPOSAL to amend the Marriage Ser- 
vice “‘to accord with the present position 
of women,” has been rejected by the National 
Assembly of the Church of England. The 
Assembly has acted wisely. 

The proposal was that of Miss Maude Royden, 
who objects to the word “obey” in the Mar- 
riage Service on the grounds that the vow is: 
“peculiarly wrong, extraordinarily obsolete, 
and especially inappropriate to the relations of 
the sexes.” 

I am at a loss to understand why anyone 
should want to interfere with one of the oldest 
of our institutions. The very fact that the Mar- 
riage Service has remained untouched for so 
long makes it the more binding and sacred. . 

M iss Royden would have up believe that with 
husband and wife the question of obedience 
hardly comes into it at all. I am afraid that 
if we ever arrive at that state of affairs the 
number of unhappy marriages will increase at 
an alarming rate. ; : 

It is cheoteieky essential that, in a union like 
marriage, one or the other must manage. There 
cannot two masters in one house, and surely 
the man is more fitted to fill the réle? 

It follows naturally that a masetr has to be 
obeyed. do not suggest that he should 
tyrannise, but that the wife’s obedience should 

of that loving nature which the sensible 
woman gladly accords to @ loving husband. 

One should not forget that love and respect 
go hand in hand. Man is the yet et, and it 
is only right that the woman should look to 
him for guidance. f the man is to guide 
wisely bal well he must be obeyed. 

In the Marriage Service the vow to obey does 
not mean unquestioning surrender to a man 
who will act as a despot in the home, or that 
the husband’s every whim and caprice shall be 
law for the woman. 

It really means that the woman shall accord 
the man an obedience which is more of an alli- 
ance; that she will stand by him in the hour 
of need, knowing that his greater knowledge of 
the world and life fits him for leadership. 

It is all very well to seize upon the word 
“ obey,” take an extreme view of it, and then 
moan that it is offensive to the woman. 

The word “obey” in the Marriage Service is 
far from being offensive. The wording of the 
service was framed in an age when vocabularies 
were more limited and, doubtless, the word 
then conveyed the idea of loving obedience to 
the husband by the wife. 

It would, therefore, be a thousand pities to 
risk wrecking an ancient and sacred institution 
on a mere quibble of words. Another example 


is the Baptism Service, where godmothers 
apparently accept staggering re bilities, 
but the realities are very different, and every- 
one knows ‘it. 

This brings me to another of Miss Royden’s 
plaints. She states that the sentence “with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,” is not quite 
real in these days. 

hese words may seem strange on the lips of 
a poor man who marries a rich woman. Yet 
again, it is not the wording, but the idea behind 
it—an ennobling, spiritual idea which it is right 
and helpful that women should have, 

hen the critics of our Marriage Service 
speak about man and wife being placed on 
terms of equality, they overlook the fact that 
the man, too, has often to accept the vow to 
obey. In law he enters into contracts which 
insist that he shall obey, and refuse to do so 
at his peril. If we are to take the actual word- 
ing of these contracts then the man is indeed 
placed in a very humiliating position. | 

But a man would never concern himself with 
the surface meaning of these phrases. Rather 
does he look at realities, about which there is 
no suggestion of humiliation. — 

_Why do people persist in painting harrowing 
pictures of a woman suffering anguish because 
in the Marriage Service they vowed to obey? It 
is the man who is more of a slave. His respon- 
sibility in the home is tremendous; whatever 
hepoots he must strive to.care for his wife. 

ould she run him into debt he must pay or 
suffer the mgt bow igels he must bear with her 
in sickness, an ie up with her when she is 
tiresome or foolish. 

In view of this, it is merely just and sensible 
that the husband should he obeyed. It is better 
for the woman, and for her children. Miss Roy- 
den would substitute “‘ Wilt thou love him, and 
comfort him?” for “ Wilt thou obey him and 
serve him?” 

As a matter of fact, what she proposes is 
exactly what the present vow conveys. If Miss 
Royden aims at throwing open the Church asa 
vocation for women, it is unfortunate that she 
should have begun by attacking ancient insti- 
tutions. There are other and more urgent mat- 
ters requiring immediate attention. 

Who will suggest that Parliament could be 
improved by the scrapping of old and impres- 
sive ceremonies which go to uphold the dignity 
of Government? ‘ 

There is an object lesson in the fact that the 
King prorogues Parliament in words which have 
been used for years. That very fact helps the 
impressiveness of the occasion. 

The Marriage Service, in its present form, 
has served us well for ages; it would be tragic 
if we ‘were to change it now because ‘of a few 
people who are offended by trivialities. 


NDAY WORTH SAVING? 


Committee which threw out the pro- 
to restrict Sunday games in the parks. 


teae Trustram Eve, Chairman of the London 
Parks 
po 


was their best way of keeping themselves 
fit to discharge their military duties in the 
hour of danger. The Sabbatarian view of 
Sunday and its obligations is really no more 
than a relic of the Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century, and the evangelical revival 
pes rae by the Wesleys. 
What has it done for us? Its principal 
effect has been to lure the Sabbatarians 
themselves into abominable hypocrisies. 
Their prescriptions are professedly and 
ostensibly based on the Mosaic Law. They 
seine that those who seek recreation on 
undays are breaking that law by doing so, 
and compelling others to break it because 
their diversions entail Sunday labour. But 
they themselves are in the habit of com- 
mitting breaches of that law every Sunday. 
They have their fires lighted and thelr 
dinners served to them on Sundays, They 
would not think it fair that the protection of 
the police and the fire brigade should be with- 
drawn from them on Sundays. They do not 
refuse to travel by public conveyances to 
places of public worship on Sundays: ~Most 
of them read, and some of them write for 
Sunday papers which cannot be distributed 
without Rettat labour ; and they all, without 
exception, read Monday pa 
cannot be produced without Sun 
The inconsistency is obvious. 
more glaring when one recollects that, 
whereas the Fourth Commandment, to which 
these Sabbatarians refer us, does absolute 
forbid labour, on the part not only of the h 
of the household and his family but- also of 
his servants, his domestic animals and the 
stranger within his gates, it says no word in 
prohibition of Sunday games. 


SABBATARIANS’ BAD HISTORY, 


Evidently, therefore, the talk to which the 
Sabbatarians treat us about the British Sun- 
day is bad history ; and the inferences which 
oe fas upon us to draw from their talk are 

c 


Our British Sunday has been only a Fem. 
phase of our long religious annals. The few 
who regard it as an ideal Sunday have no 
right whatever to impose it on the many who 
do not; and the one really pertinent question 
is this: Does laxity in the observance of Sun- 
day rob the worker of his Sunday rest? 

at question, be it observed, is not a 
purely British question. The Continent has 
also n facing it, of late years, with ever- 
increasing earnestness, and with the result 
that there has been a gradual approximation 
between Continental and British Sunday 
practices. ; 

We, on our part, having won our six days’ 
week, have gradually been insisting upon our 
right to spend the seventh day as we choose 
and not as some clergyman tells us as we 
ought to spend it. Our neighbours beyond 
the Channel, having already acquired a theo- 
retical right to amuse themselves in their 
own way on Sundays, were simultaneously 
agitating for that “hebdomadal repose,”’ as 
they call it, which would set them practically 
free to seek amusement. 

They got their way, as we are getting ours. 
Most of their shops, like ours, are closed. . 
Most of their playing fields—to say —- 
of their theatres—like ours, are open. Wit 
them, as with us, Sabbatarianism is optional 
for all, but obligatory for none. 

Moreover, just as, on the Continent, it wag 
not the religious leaders but the trade union 
leaders who insisted that no man should be 
required to work seven days a week unless he 
wanted to, so here we may safely trust our 
trade union leaders to see to it that the asser- 
tion of every man’s right to play on Sundays 
shall not be so interpreted as to infringe every 
man’s equally. important right to liis weekly 
rest. GABRIEL VAUGHAN, 
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THE KING AND QUEEN VISIT THE—|THE GLORIOUS GIRLS OF BRITAIN 


- / : 
Their Majesties benz shown over the ruins of historic Dunfermline Abbey, where 
ther saw tne tomb of Robert Bruce, the Scottisn nero. 


NAVAL OFFICER WEDS EARL’S DAUGHTER} IN A REVIVAL. 


Joyce Carey is , playing 
the leading part in ‘‘ The 
Young Person _ Pink,”’ 
2 pci cme nat Paes For speedy travei to a cool destination the water-chute 


Adelphi Theatre. takes a loc of beating. 


LIVERPOOL SHIPPING OFFICE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


re 


ih, WOT 


Ea : ( 
' . SE ee That ozone effect in evil 
Lieut. Thomas C. Greenway leaving with his bride, Lady where the breezes 
Sheelah King-Tenison, after their wedding yesterday at The damaged upper part of the offices of the White Star Line at Liverpool, a pet 
St. Mark’s, North Audley-street, London... The -bride is struck by lightning vesterday. © Fire broke out immediately afterwards? and During the heat wave, and © wi 


the daughter of the Ear] of Kingston. the caretaker, his wife and his daughter were rescued from the names. coolness. Although ther 


YOUNG MEN 


fry 
pce rd af! ate. .- Tre 
me pot ty, ann, the spirit and ihe legs 
“ het © \ fy rth, Comwall. 
wee” she thitain e 
yus Wave hee to the water for 


probably continue, 


Three reasons why the rocky Devon coast is so attractive this summer. 


(O° re 


“Once aboard 


the Iugger and the girl is mine.’’ 
Yachting 


is this girl’s recipa for Coolness. rory, 


in this cellar under the ruin of a house in- Castle-terrace, Brixton 


July 15. 1923: . 


AN M.P.’s BRIDE. 


{iss Marjorie O’Connor, 
of Bracknet\ woage, 
lampstead,. wi: 
aptain Reginaid 
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soldier wno was nursed-at Glamis Casv 
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,,inarry 
ec errell, 


1O-Mvsftow, 


The body of an unknown man, believed to have died 18 months ago, was found 


Mr. Kinniard, a builder, who made the discovery. 


road. Left: fitting sleeveless bodice. 


distinction to dress end weurer. 


—NOBLE BURGH OF DUNFERMLINE 


ae 


1S Se ie 


es 


The Duchess of York in the Carnegie Clinic, at Dunfermline, chatting with an ex- 
; her father’s Forfarshire seat. 


FAIR RACE-GOERS, 


A black taffeta frock gathered at the waist, with tight- 


Thexsmart hat adds a nove of 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVING CUP 


Continued from »pposite page. 


demanded. “I don’t quite understand. Has 
your father told yeu anything? ”’ 
_$he looked up into his eyes and nodded 
very gravely. : 

“He has only told me that Edwardes has 
some hold over him. What it is I scarcely 
know, but it is very serious, and the—the only 


_ thing in all the world that I love is my father, 


Peter. He’s all I’ve got.”’ 

* Joan !.” 

Yorke got no further. He was close enough to 
her now to feel about him some of the fragrance 
of her splendid self; It touched him like the 
softest perfume of a beautiful flower. His hand 


‘trembled at his side as he half lifted it towards 


her wrist. 

“ And you think,” he asked, “ that by marry- 
ing Franton you can help your father as far 
as this fellow Edwardes is concerned?” _ 

_ Her quick, frightened glance was illuminat- 


ing. 

Fon, I hope so—I hope so she replied 
desperately, “‘ because otherwise I want to 
marry no one! I don’t want to get married, but 
I am sure that if I do marry Lord Franton 
it will help. I’ve been frank with him and——” 

“ You’ve accepted him, Joan? ”’ Yorke asked 
quickly. 

“« No, but I have promised to think it over, to 
let him know quickly, and I have told him that 
if I do accept him, it will-be partly because I 
want to help my father! ” 

“TI see. That was honest, anyhow!” Peter 
gave a bitter laugh. “ I’ve a good mind to play 
the noble part and go and shaot Edwardes. 
Joan, have you no idea what hold this is he has 
over your father? ” es 

“None whatever,” Joan answered. “ Being 
an ordinary, intelligent girl, living in the 
twentieth century, however, I expect it is about 
money! ” : 

Peter moved and their eyes met. 

* Peter, will you tell me something, please? ” 
she continued. “ How are things with you— 
financially I mean. Oh, don’t misunderstand 
me! ” she hastened to add, as she saw him flush. 
“I don’t mean how things are privately. 1 
want to know about the racing? ” 


e 


ead 


5» 


y which you mean—the betting: : 

“Yes, the betting, which is racing, Peter, in 
spite of all that the hypocrites who control 
racing in the country say about the breed of 
the noble thoroughbred a 

“Joan, don’t! You love them like I do! ” 
Yorke protested. 

She faced him squarely. 

“T hate them, Peter—I am getting to loathe 
them! ” 

< But I asked you a question, Peter—how are 


things? 

“Rotten ! ” he answered gloomily. 

She looked away for a moment, then back. 
“T’m sorry Peter.” Joan’s tone was ve 
gentle. “I’d hate you to think, to—to—thin 
that simply because of that I am going to marry 

Lord Franton! ” 

Yorke caught his breath. 

“ Oh, I know, dear,”’ he whispered. “ It’s all 
been a stupid, idiotic muddle, and——” 

he looked into his eyes. 

~*Phat woman? ”’ she said. 

Yorke had to smile at her tone. 

“Oh, Joan, how foolish you are even to ask 
me about Carla Norris. There is nothing at all 
there; it has just been the most idiotic busi- 
ness, a series of coincidences and nothing more. 
If that were all ’’—his voice trembled—“ why, 
my dear little girl, if that were all, I’d go down 
on my bended knees now and ask you to; take 
me back. But—but—it’s not all, Joan. There 
is another barrier, the most invidious and un- 


pleasant in the world! 

“What, Peter! ” 
Joan’s cheeks. 

“ Red ink! ” he told her briefly. “ In banks, 
when your account is overdrawn, they enter 
the unpleasing fact in the ledger in red ink! ” 

“ Oh—I see—I-——” 

Joan made an impulsive movement towards 
him, but just then the door opened and her 
father came in, evidently surprised to see them 
together. ; 


‘Yorke Gets an Inkling. 


ONCASTER came without any announce- 
ment eee poe es | as to Joan Temple’s en- 
gagement to Lord Franton, and Peter Yorke 
—— with a flickering hope reborn in his 


ea 

Not that he had much reason, for that would 
have been optimism indeed; but at any rate 
as he thought over his last meeting with her, 
he was able to assure himself that there had 
been a good deal of the old tenderness in the 

irl’s attitude, and that all was not spoiled 

yond repair, Besides, hope breeds hope, and 

he was more than hopeful about Loving Cup. 

en he saw the colt at exercise on the morn- 

ing of the- race, the horse certainly. moved as 

he had never done before, and Temple, who was 

not generally given .to enthusiasm, expressed 
himself in no faint terms. 

“Isn’t he a beauty, Peter?” he observed, as 
they strolled back towards Doncaster together. 
“‘Tt’s something, after all, to have been the 
trainer of such a fellow!” : 

“How will they bet, do you think?” Yorke 
asked absently. 

“ Bet?” Temple started, paused, and lowered 
his voice. “‘ Peter, you are not going to have 
a big bet, are you?” - 

Yorke did not reply at once, save for a shake 
of his head. There was something in Temple’s 
tone which surprised him rather more than 
he had ever been surprised in his life. He 
couldn't tell what it was, but he was vaguely 
impressed by it. Temple knew something about 
what might happen during the afternoon—that, 
in simple lauguage, was the inference to be 
drawn from his words. 

*You know what Doncaster is,” Temple. 
added. : 

ave a hard laugh. 

“Vm ginning to know what betting is, 

Temple,” he replied bitterly. 


‘A flush had erept into 


“Joan calls it the greatest curse in the 
country!” Temple said, “and so it is, Peter, 
so it is!” The old man spoke with vehem- 
ence. “It ruins more homes than drink, and 
wastes. more valuable time than Parliament. 
It’s a curse—Joan is right! Loving Cup looks 
a certainty on his best form, but you know the 
sort of customer he is.” 

They were. rounding a corner, and Peter 
stopped dead. 

“Dick Temple,” he said, laying a hand on 
the old man’s shoulder, “ you know me, know 
me well I’m not such a bad egg, am I?” 

“Peter, you know——” 

“ve always in my way done my best to 

lay the game. Temple, what is it about Loving 
sup? You know something, and by God, I, the 
owner, ought to know!” : 

Temple flinched beneath Yorke’s eyes. He 
did his utmost not to do so, but he didn’t— 
Peter saw the eyes fall and understood that. the 
words which followed were false. 

“Great Scot, man!” Temple exclaimed. 
“You'd think Lovin Cup was being doped or 
something. It’s jax, 3 the in-and-out runnin 
that I mean. It seems madness to back a col 
which has got two ways of running, and seems 
to turn it up for no possible reason at the most 
er 4 ey times! ” 

“ 8 e ”” 


Peter dropped his hand. He did indeed see 
and understand.~ And, ‘strangely enough, as he 
moved along, he could not escape from the ques- 
tion as to whether Edwardes’s hold over the 
ae trainer was in some way connected with 
it all. 


Franton Makes an Offer. 


HAT afternoon, in a manner more material, 
he was glad enough of Dick Temple’s 
advice not to back Loving Cup. 

There was the usual strangely brilliant, 
strangely mixed, assemblage at Doncaster, a 
crowd different to any other on an English race- 
course—a jollier, happier crowd, and a really 
democratic mixing of the classes. 

They were really a splendid lot entered for 


the event. Manton had produced a real beauty, 
and there was a splendid Ascot performer 
belonging to a South African multi-millionaire, 
who had made no secret that he considered the 
race a good thing for his animal. 

But Loving Cup was the picture horse of the 
race, and his strange markings endeared him 
to those who, didn’t know a racer from a cab- 
horse, but liked to have their shillings and their 
sovereigns on some thing they could easily 
watch in the race. 

The horses were at the post, and a short 
silence fell upon the course, until a moment 
later the bookmakers were hard at it again. 

Jim Howard had been able to ride Lovin 
Cup after all and, watching his colt throug 
his Peek, Yorke saw that the colt was behav- 
ing himself well enough at the post, although 
several of the others were giving the starter 
trouble. 

*“ Now he’s got ’em! ” someone shouted close 
to Peter. And the starter had. The tapes 
flashed, the flag fell, and the horses were off. 

-It was a great race. To Yorke’s deep satis- 
faction he saw that Howard had not yet stirred 
on his colt, while several of the others, includ- 
ing the jockey on the favourite, were already 
hard at work. 

Then suddenly Howard started to ride and, 
in a second, Loving Cup’s tail began to switch, 
he dropped his bit, and a moment later was out 
of the race. 

It was all over so quickly that Yorke scarcely 
had time to realise what had happened. But 
there in front of his eyes was all the evidence 
he needed—his colt passing him now, a very in- 
different fifth or sixth, where a moment before 
he could easily have been first. 

“Never gaw such a case of cutting it in my 
life,’ said a contemptuous voice at his side. 
Yorke turned quickly, flushing. 

“ Hullo, Franton! ” 

Franton held out a hand, and Peter took it 
at once. 

“ Bad luck,’ the young peer said. “See him 
cut it, Peter?” 

* Did I not—it’s amazing!” 

Franton gave Peter a searching glance, 

“ Have a big bet, Peter?” 

Peter laughed. 

“Not I! I couldn’t. The brute has darn 
near broken me already.” 

There was a moment’s silence between them, 
then Franton laid a hand on Peter’s arm. 

“Look here,” he said slowly, ‘‘I hate to talk 
business at a moment like this, and I don’t 
want to sound spans ba or anything like that, 
Peter, but—but well, I know, I’ve Sara that 
things have gone rotten with you. As you 
know, I am starting to race myself and—would 
you like to get rid of Loving Cay, Peter? If it 


would help you at all, I’ll come in half shares 
with you. Name your own figure now—will 
ou 


Peter held his breath for a long moment, then 
slowly shook his head. 

“No thanks, Franton, though it’s very 
decently offered. You see, if I named the figure 
I would need to take a stiff one.” 

“T know, I understand! ” 

*“You don’t!” 

“T understand,” the younger man repeated, 
“that it would be a very stiff figure! ” 

“Yes, a figure which would enable me to 
make Joan my wife, Franton! ” 

*“ What?” 

“You’re a gentleman, Franton, and you’ve 
just done a very white thing. In the first place, 
don’t want to sell my colt, and in the secon 
place I don’t want to win Joan Temple from 

you_with the help of your money——” 

“Yorke, you make me feél an awful cad!” 

Peter gave a short laugh. 

“My dear fellow, it’s not you, it’s not I—~it’s 
women—life!” P 

Another gripping instalment of this powerful 
story of the Turf in next week’s issue, 
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~~ 18 deeply in love with 


is yy’. the fascinating daughter of Dick 
wine market trainer; but he cannot 
X the to the heavy losses he has sus- 
urf, chiefly through the machina- 
y bookmaker named 


DES, who is himself determined to 
Dent earl te: ving Cup_is an erratic 
tytn Able 5 } discovering that Joan exercises 
— Bethy” ance mr hence over the colt, Edwardes, 

, : » hold ith Temple; over whom he has a 

’ Manipulates the presence or 
Birl at races according as it is 
°r lose with Loving Cup. Yorke 
> € conspiracy, and the erratic 
ick cost him dear. Constantly 
m Temple with exposure unless he 
Durp Marry him, Edwardes schemes to 
Ose by hinting to 


‘No 
¥ retS, beautiful vengeful girl, that 
# Bro ible for the death of her sweet- 
} Itse j; @ Jockey, who died mysteriously 
4 Mor eediately before riding Loving 
ie Slander ant race. Carla is induced to be- 
“5 4 Pet,,’ 82d Edwardes next succeeds in 
xe fi; BRR G; T : 
un 
rel 
a 


i iA my Ca Xe, the owner of a famous colt named 


freee 


‘ and Joan, the latter misreadin 
i f : & 
ftons with Carla, As a result of 
tal Dearance of Joan at_ Goodwood, 
big . With Loving Cup, Yorke 
Cansag UtPTise win with the colt. Ed- 
Roe Severe loss, and ina fury the 
Tayed 


at 


emple, believing that the 

, i im by permitting Joan to 
On tha; ,He demands as 

Up. at his 

Fe, Thus dei 

©an, w 

‘Ting! 


his price of 
Marriage to Joan shall be 
ven to it, the old trainer 
©, to save her father from dis- 
¥Y decides to marry Edwardes. 


h, B Outs 3 ood: after the last sight of 
itt "ighton. Carla’s cottage, Peter had 


‘Sy ‘usted with everything that he 
to 7 © had written to Temple, tell- 
» When jLoving Cup aside now until 
€ ae intended to run him in The 

es, and then later for the 
ate, and saying that he would 


"a8 

mismost impossible to rest with the 
x Which was his during these 
Part 

&o 


: from hi y 
Biv, ald is own thoughts, from 
by -G neve ay 

had tim meet get away, ot 1er people 


se j 0 She 
ors) ri, te ~ badly enough going to Brigh- 
“ea fy Wit ulous Seaside town is always 
a hote] racing folk, and more than 
it groulg , or while he strolled along the 
far his name mentioned, and 
Loving Cup.” 


“4 3 
to yer back to him unopened, and 
ty “fore ~e the last straw. It was the 
& Bo, b righton races. He h 
ty lew thonuse now that he had re- 
ep "Bit Ousands at,Goodwood, he in- 
Nene . ang “Tefully until Doncaster and 
Of hi, M#ke good all his losses there 
oe au bes actin dertul colt. eae 
ae n .in not even opening his 
| Pe hie Unwilling to hear any explana- 
iy Goes, SPerate. . 
t care,” he told himself, “1 


ss 
ratotene In the billiard room of one of 
cat we hes e thought this, idly watch- 
is 


ad not 


Addo,.®uddenly he realised that 
vee ssing him. 
tng Cup to-morrow, Yorke? ” 
| Observed a well-known pro- 
aa ith a face like a very ugly 
* even worse. 
my 2°t,”, Peter replied sharply, 
Gog Colt in this class of stuff! ’ 
{or that! ” 
is feet, 
You mean os 
> 1orke! ” 


The Mystery. “Lovin 


A FASCINATING ROMANCE OF THE. TURF 


. By Cricnton TaLy. 


THE FAMOUS RACING NOVELIST. 


> 


did _ not move, and 
Peter -realised that 
the next move was 
up to him. He was 
not afraid of the 
man, but a vulgar 
scene in an _ hotel 
was not to his° lik- 
ing, and 
moment 
amidst jeers. from 
the other’s com- 
panions, he left the 
place. 

How 


later, 


the words 
burned into his 
soul! He was get- 
ting very, very sick 
of it all. No one 
seemed .to have 
merey. Joan, Hes- 
ton, Temple, every- 
, one, including every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who infested the race- 
course. 

“TI don’t care!” he muttered, and next day 
he went to the races. : 

He had never been fond of racing at Brighton. 
The surroundings were pleasant enough, but 
the racing was mediocre, and he had always re- 
garded a man who gambled there as ready for 
a lunatic asylum. But his mood was dan- 


erous. 
ecThat first day was disastrous. Twice he 
looked like winning a good stake, the first time 
to lose in the objection room, and the second 
time to lose through a foolish boy Bega 
away from the rails at the end of the race anc 
letting a red-hot favourite up; he went back 
to Brighton the poorer by five hundred 
pounds. 

It so happened that, this had been the day 
upon which.Dan Edwardes had been to see 
arla Norris, and when Peter went on to the 
course the next day the first thing he heard 
was Dan’s raucous voice shouting the odds, and 
as he passed him that voice roared: - 

“Ten to one Joanie—hundred to eight 
Joanie! ” 

_ Peter started, and looked at his card. He felt 
ashamed of himself. It was the sort of thing a 
very young boy, or a very foolish girl would 
have done at the races. Yes, there was a Joanie 
running, and with all his experience, his nerve, 
his knowledge of racing, he allowed himself to 
lose his Moot. He. went up to Edwardes. 

“T’ll have a thousand to eighty, Joanie, 
Edwardes,” he said. 

Edwardes booked the bet, and then looked at 
the young man. 

“You won’t win he said. 

“T’m not so sure, Edwardes 

*“T am,” said Edwardes, his jaw grim, “ and 
if you’ve got any sense, you'll understand that 
pefore it’s too late. I don’t want to make things 
hotter than they are—— 

But Peter refused to listen to this sort of 
thing, and werit away to watch the race. 


Of course, it finished with Joanie nowhere at 
all, and another eighty pounds had been lost. 
Peter was furious. 


It wasn’t the fact of eighty pounds. That 
didn’t matter so much; it was rather the fact 
that he had been fool enough to fall for that 
sort of nonsense. 


And 80 the afternoon started. It was a des- 
perate business. He could get nowhere near a 
winner. Friends gave him good information, 
and just before the last race he ran into Dick 
Temple himself. 


Old Temple was surprised to see him. | 

‘“‘Thought you were going to give racing a 
miss for a bit?” he said. 

“Yes, I was, but unhappily I came. I’ve been 
having a rotten time, Temple. I’ve given a lot 
of the Goodwood stuff back to them already! 
I haven’t been able to touch a thing. Know 
anything for this last one?” 

emple looked surprised. 

“T’m running my own, you know!” 

Peter started. 

“What?” He glanced at his card. 
Fisherman—got a chance?” 

Temple bent close. There were times suth as 
these when he was heartily sorry for the way 
in which he had treated the young man, and in 
which he would have given his soul to get out 
of it all. 

“My boy,” he said, “I can’t lose. I took the 
liberty of giving the colt a spin with Loving 


| ad 
. 1 


ae Oh— 


eter looked up quickly. 
ae Yes? 93 


“It’s all right. Loving Cup had to be shaken 
up, and the weights were hot!” 

Peter said nothing. He should_have been 
consulted ‘before Temple tried anything with 
his colt, but this was not the time to speak 
about i 

“Had your own bet, Temple?” he asked, 
always thoughtful of others in such matters, 

3 roo thanks—help yourself!” 


t! 
Yorke went back into the ring. There had 
evidently been a goodly commission worked for 
Fisherman, As a matter Of fact, Edwardes had 


80 a- 


seen to that, and by the time 
Peter started his walk down 
the rails, the colt was second 
favourite at nine to two. 
There was, however, a ton 


Peter just man-|of money for the favourite, this being ridden 
aged to keep ‘his| by the crack jockey of the day, and having 
temper. The fellow | drawn the inside position at the start, Peter 


was still able to trade. 

_He gambled. By the time he had finished 
Fisherman was ‘a two to one chance, and the 
other one had receded to five to two; and then 
they were off. 

Peter, watching the race through his glasses, 
saw that old Temple had made no mistake. 
Fisherman had got beautifully away and with 
his light weight had soon overcome the dis- 
advantage of a bad draw, and was already 
racing at the side of the favourite, pulling 
double. 

“We've done it!” said a voice near him, and 
turning Peter saw that Temple was watching 
the race at his side. ; 

“‘ Looks like it,” he answered. 

“Look at the favourite, he’s at work on him 
already,” said the old trainer. 

“Yours is favourite, Temple——” 

“ What! ” 

“T made him favourite,’ laughed Peter. 
_But at that moment the laugh died on his 
bps A_roar went up, and Peter saw the cause 
of it. For some reason or other Fisherman had 
suddenly dropped right back, and from looking 
= an easy, assured winner, he quickly became 
ast. 

“Good Heavens!” muttered Temple, “ what 
happened? ”” 

eter gave a fe ohare disappointed laugh. 

“IT don’t know what happened,” he said, ‘“* but 
I know what has happened to me, Temple. I’m 
in the soup again. Tre iven it all back!” 

Temple was very ie e, but he looked up 
quickly at Peter’s words. 

“Will you be in Brighton to-night?” he 
asked. : 

Yes, why?” 

“T’d like to see you for a chat!” 

“What about?” asked Peter. 

The old man hesitated for a moment, 

**T’ve had a good offer for Loving Cup, Yorke, 
and I thought that if ho really are in the cart, 
you might think of selling him, We might talk 
it over!” "y 

“Sell Loving Cup!” Peter cried, and stared 
at the man as though he had taken leave of 
his senses. 


At the Cross-roads. . 


LD TEMPLE did not, however, take back 
his words. Instead, he repeated them. 
“You could certainly get a decent figure for 
the colt at the moment, Yorke. The Goodwood 
race was.a test.for Loving Cup, and you. know 
what people are pa ing these days for anything 
which promises well; or, say, a colt enteréd in 


the Derby with something hke form!” % 


** Exactly!” 

“You'll consider selling him, then?” asked 
Temple with an eagerness which somewhat 
shamed himself, 

“ No, ll consider wnt next year’s Derby 
with him, Mr. Temple,”’ Yorke retorted, turning 
and walking away from the old trainer. 

For a moment or two Temple watched his 
retreat; then, with a frown and a sigh, he went 
back to the paddock to inquire, as best he could, 
into the extraordinary running of his own colt 
in the race just finished. 

Never, if possible, had Peter been so deter- 
mined as now to keep Loving Cup, despite his 
desperate need of money. 

e was in the severest financial straits, and 
the weeks which followed the Brighton race 
were far from pleasant. Word went round, as 
it goes round with ghastly speed at these times, 
that he needed money. Not only did this bring 
him offers for Loving Cup and many circulars 
from gentlemen with high-sounding old English 
names, but it also brought him curt requests 
for the ee payment of every possible debt 
he owed. Even his tailor one when 
visited that he would be pleased to give him a 
certain discount for cash. 

_But Yorke held his head high, and said little, 
living during these hard days only for Loving 
Cup, trying to forget the woman who was break- 
ing his heart, and looking to the future to put 
things right. 

The colt was going on splendidly. Day after 
day Peter watched him at exercise. Loving Cup 
was growing amazingly for a two-year-old in his 
first season. So big was he already, in fact, that 
had he not been Loving Cup he would almost 
have been taken for a three-year-old. 

Peter did not see Joan again until just before 
Doneaster, when he happened to be in. New- 
market to watch a final spin by the colt; and 
then it was only by the merest chance that he 
saw her, 

eae Cup in the trial had done all that 
was asked of him, and Peter, aglow with 
pleasurable anticipation of the showing that the 
colt would make at Doncaster, was strolling 
away from the trial ground when, coming 
rather sharply round a corner of the large open 
paddocks, he found two people in front of him. 

He recognised Joan’ I'emple at once, but it 
was only after a moment that he also recognised 
her companion, It was young Franton. He 
slowed down, not with any intention of follow- 
ing them, but rather with a desire not to be 
seen, for already, in that one instant, he had 
seen enough to set alight in his heart all the 
old love and the jealousy which is part of love. 

Franton had taken her by the hand, and as 
he stood holding it firmly in his grip, spoke to 


‘a moment they stopped, 
' Peter with them. 
Franton was plead- 
ing, and Joan stood 
there obviously in 


her very earnestly. In 


doubt. Then Peter, 

feeling that he could 

not endure the sight 
any longer and that, at any rate, this was no 
longer his story, or part of it even, turned and 
moved gnway in the opposite direction. 

His heart was on fire, and he. realised only 

too well that it was idle for him to tell him- 
self—as he had done so often of late—that the 
girl was no longer anything to him. 
- “T love her as much as ever,” he muttered, 
moving quickly towards the house. He had to 
see Temple to>make certain directions with 
regard to Doncaster; for there was a chance 
that Jim Howard would not be able to ride 
Loving Cup in the big race, and it was all- 
important to secure another jockey to Supe 
with the possibility. He hoped to see the 
trainer and get away before Joan got home 
again. But™to his chagrin Temple had not re- 
turned immediately from the trial, and he was 
forced <0 go indoors and wait for him. 

t was Joan who came to him as he,stood in 
her father’s study, thoughtlessly turning over 
the pages of a magazine. He looked up, saw 
her, and flushed as he observed her embarrassed 


start. 

“Hullo, Joan!” he- exclaimed awkwardly, 
The magazine slipped from his fingers to the 
desk, and a wry smile touched his lips as she 
made a movement away from him. *‘ Won’t you 
come in?.”’ he asked. ‘“ Don’t run away quite 
so quickly!” 

Her reply surprised him. 

“No, I'd like to speak to you, Peter!” 

Joan came in, closing the door behind her. It 
was on the tip of Yorke’s tongue to observe that 
she might have taken many an opportunity 
lately to speak to him had she wished to do go. 
But, fortunately, he allowed the moment to 
pass without putting his thought into speech, 

“Like to speak to me?” he said quietly. 
“Well, here I am, Joan—and not very bucked 
with life!” } 

She did not reply for a second, but stood 
—— at him, until something in his eyes 
made her look down; then with a little sigh she 
moved across to the window seat, and drop 
into it. 

“Peter,” she said with equal quietness, 
ke someone asked me to marr im this after- 
noon ! 

Yorke gave a hard little laugh. 

“Lord Franton? ”’ 

“Yes!’’ Joan did not show surprise at his 
knowledge, and Yorke did nothin _to inform 
her as to how he had come by su f knowledge, 
The cruel moments. passed. 

‘Well, Joan,’ Peter observed after a little, 
“one can’t help saying that worse than young 
Franton might ask you to marry. He’s a very 
decent fellow, a good fellow, and I don’t blame 
him asking you.” 


He watched her for some sign that she would 

ave him come to her. But there was none. 

“You mean,” Joan said after another awk- 
ward moment, “‘that Edwardes might ask me 
to marry him?” i 

Yorke laughed gruffly. 

“One might even say that he has!” 

** Many times, Peter! ” 

“It’s a jotly,, pleasant kind of. thought,” 
he murmured; “the kind of thing one would 
shove into one of those ridiculous things called 
a diary. ‘Day ‘utterly spoiled,’ one might 
write, “ proposed to by Dan Edwardes’—Eh? ” 

“There’s not a great deal,” the girl replied, 
flushing and turning towards him, “in fact, 
there is nothing to joke abou® in -the whole 
business, Peter. If you had ever been pro 
to by Edwardes, you would know how singularly 
ae easant it can be! ” 

here was a sudden emotion in her voice 
which caught at his heart, and with a quick 
step he crossed to her, realising that were she 
to give him the very slightest sign of-pity, he 
yea be on his knees in front of her in a 
ash. 

“I know!’ he said eagerly, softly, “I 
know! ” 

“I don’t think you can know, Peter,” the 
girl returned, shaking her head, “‘ or you would 
not have treated me so badly as you have of late. 
The fact is, 1 have got to marry either Lord 
Franton or Dan Edwardes! ” 

“ Got to? Why, there’s no law——’ 

“Oh yes, Peter, there are. many laws in this 
world ”—Joan had risen and now stood facing 
him, very beautiful and tense—‘‘ many laws 
which sre not written down in the books. In 
fact, all the laws which really count for men 
and women are those of which the lawyers have 
never heard, which the lawyers never them- 
selves respect if they can possibly help it. My 
father wunts me to marry Edwardes very, ver 
much, Peter. I didn’t mean to tell you; 
didn’t think that I should have an opportunity 
of telling you. But now that we have met like 
this, I am just as glad that I have told you. 
I’ve made up my mind—oh—so nearly, Peter— 
that it’s got to be one of the two, a joie ma 

uess which it shall be. As you say, Lor 

*ranton is a good fellow, and I like him tre- 
mendously. You cannot blame me for feeling 
that I would rather be Lady Franton than 
Mrs. Dan Edwardes! ” 

There was a strange, subconscious pleading 
in her words; and Peter knew it. e under- 
stood that in some way the girl was asking 
him whether he was going to stand by and see 
this thing take place. And his heart stood cold 
at the thought of his helplessness. 

“ Joan,” he muttered, “ this is rotten! ” 

“Peter!” Joan spoke more tenderly than 
she had done for a long time, and he moved a 
step forward. 

“Joan, why have you got to do this? * he 


(Continued on opposite page.) 
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PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A FAMOUS JOCKEY. 


MY EXCITING RACE IN A BIG THUNDERSTO 


Carslake 
nephew 


- Brownie a 

teaching his 

how to ride a Sheiland 
pony to victory. 


2» tigi YEARS of my racing life have been 
spent on the Continent, and had it not 
been for the war, probably I should still be 
riding over there. A'though my nationality, 
my sportsmanship and my capabilities were 
more often than not severely criticised by the 


foreigner, since the war I have been inundated 
with offers to return. But I am quite happy 
here in Britain, and no amount of persuasion 
will induce me to leave this country and its 
clean sportsmen. . 

Rumania proved a very happy hunting-ground 
during the time I was there. With the arrival 
of my wife, who left London at. my request, I 
was perfectly happy and contented and was 
looking forward to another successful training 
and riding season. Fefore long, however, as the 
enemy began to invade the country, we were 
compelled to remove our quarters from day to 
day, until the time came when we had to leave 
the country at very short notice. 

As there were no other means of travelling 
available at that time, I was compelled to har- 
ness a pony to a cart, and. making my wife as 
comfortable as I could in the circumstances, we 
started off for Galatz, about 350 kilometres from 
Bucharest. What little we could take of our 
belongings were packed in the vehicle, but the 
most treasured of our possessions had, unfor- 
tunately, to be left hehind. 

My wife and I will always remember that 
journey. It was a harrowing experience for her, 
yt she proved a “ brick,” and did not com- 
alain onee, though she had cause, since it was 
| who invited her. to leave London and com- 
parative safety to encounter severe hardship 
and oft-times danger, in a foreign country. 

It tock us eight days of wenry travelling to 
reach our destination. It wes winter time, and 
the roads were terrible. 
deep, and the poor pony had to struggle with 
his‘ load through slime and slush for many 
miles. I did my best to make things as easy 
as possible fom the «reature, and to-lighten 
his burden I got ont and tramprd several miles 
at intervals hy his side. - 


| FALL UNDER SUSPICION, 


We stopped at many places en route and 
fine lly reached Braila, situated on the Danuhe, 
~xand within a few hours’ ride of Galatz. My 
wife afd I were ordered to hospital by the 
authorities for inoculation. We picked up an 
Englishman, who ‘oincd nus when we were at 
last able to proceed.- As night was creeping on 
and we were still some miles from Galatz, I 
suggested pulling un at a little wayside village 
and staying overnig!t. 

My wife was agreenhle, and, after seeing her 
safely and comfortahly quartered, IE aecom- 
panied our newly-found friend to a neighbour- 
ing café, where we sat chatting pleasantly over 
a meal, 

As' we-sat talking I noticed a thick-set indi- 
vidual eyeing us both rather suspiciously. 
Every time my gaze caught his he would glare 
ferociously and 1 began to feel alarmed. It was 
evident that he bore us some ill-will and I tried 
to recollect whether ‘I had met the-man before 
and had given him some cause for displeasure. 
The more I cudgelled my brains, the more cer- 
tain L was that we had not met. 

I asked my companion whether he knew him, 
but he emphatically declared that he had never 
set eyes on the scowling stranger until that 
nioment. He, too, felt uneasy. I was very much 
inclined to cut short the mystery by asking the 
man what he wanted, but, to the intense relief 
of my companion and myself,-he suddenly 
turned on his heels and moved off at a fast pace, 
leaving us to enjoy our refreshment free Sioa 
his annoying- presence. 

But the mysterious stranger had been gone 
* hardly ten minutes when he returned with two 
uniformed men, who, at his orders, uncere- 
moniously gripped us both by the collars of our 
coats and hustled us down the road, to the ac- 
com paniment of a torrent of abuse from those 
of the village folk who were witnesses of our 
indignity. 

As we were being hurried along I gathered 
from our captors that we had been arrested as 
spies. 
time, been infested with German spies who had 


How I Was Arrested as 


The*mud was ankle 


lt appeared that the village had at one* 


escaped the vigi- 
jance of the local 
yolice, and a man 
ee been sent speci- 
ally down from the 
police headquarters 
to put an end to 
the business and to 


1 make an arrest if 

“% possible. Hence our 
plight. 

IT he detective, 


hearing us speak in 
a strange tongue 
(he did not under- 
stand English) had 
immediately 
jumped to the con- 
clusion that we 
were two of the 
men he was after, 
j and had gone to the 
police station for assistance in securing our 
arrest, 

I found that it was useless to protest our 
inno-zence, and therefore, I kept my mouth shut 
until we arrived at the station. The inspector 
in charge interrogated us, and I thought then 
that it would only be a matter of a few moments 
before we should be released; but, to our dis- 
may, we were informed that we should be kept 
under arrest -until the following morning, so 
that our credentials could be tested. 

What worried me most was how I could in- 
form my wife, who, naturally, would be 
anxiously awaiting my return. I knew per- 
fectly well that if I did not return that night, 
she would imagine all sorts of things, and. I 
ahem that I must get some sort of a message 
to her. 


AN OFFER FROM RUSSIA. 


By bribing one of the police officials, the 
story of my arrest was-conveyed to her with the 
assurance that I would be released in the 
morning—although, knowing how loth the 
police were to let us go, I was a little doubtful. 

Fortunately for us, we were in fact released 
on the following morning and, joining my wife, 
we moved on to Galatz as quickly as possible. 
Here the first thing I did was to call on the 
British Consul, finding a wire inviting me to 
ride in Russia for a Mr. Mantacheff, one of that 
country’s hest-known racing men. I was rather 
surprised to find a message for me at this of 
all places, and I made enquiries. I discovered 
that the wire had been sent to Bucharest, and 
that a person connected with the Jockey Club 
therep guessing we had gone on to Galatz, had 
forwarded the wire to the British Consul. 

My wife being agreeable, I decided to accept 
the offer, and, after a stay of tive days in Galatz, 
we took the boat to Reni and from there by 
train on to Odessa, arriving there two days 
after Christmas. The journey to this town was 
one of the worst trhin rides we had ever ex- 
perienced. The train was gvercrowded and we 
were all huddled together, not daring to move a 
limb in case we hurt a neighbour. 

At Odessa we encountered a large number of 
English refugees, who were waiting to go to 
Petrograd. Again we had the uncomfortable 
experience of travelling for three days in a 
train in whieh there was no room to turn. We 
stayed in the Russian capital overnight, and 
left next morning for Moscow, where I was to 
commence my riding for Mr. Mantacheff. 

Racing began at 8 a.m. and finished at 11 a.m. 
and was conducted in the usual way, although 
the meetings were not open to the public. No 
betting was allowed, but, of course, this” was 
only a war-time measure. Racing would prob- 
ably have been abandoned altogether, but for 
the fact that the controlling bodies decided that 
the sport was essential to the breeding of 
thoroughbreds. 


GREAT RUN OF SUCCESS. 


The absence of the public, however, made 
little différence, as owners, trainers and jockeys 
were just as eager-to win races. Thus there 
was the usual keen competition. The racing 
took place on the same course at Moscow three 
times a week, and, as there were several events 
a day, a rider was kept very busy. 

To a jockey who had been used to the side- 
issues common to racing in most countries, the 
absence of the public, the noise, bustle and all 
the tumult associated with a racecourse seemed 
rather strange at first, but I soon got used to 
it, and, almost from the start, rode winners. 

My first winning mount was on a horse called 
Windsor, owned by Mr. Mantacheff. © This 
animal had never won a race before, and was 
considered to possess very little chance. It was 
an uncertain creature and wanted very careful 
handling. I rode him at exercise, and quickly 
diseovered that he could move, if in the mood. 

The race was over five furlongs. From the 
start I raced Windsor into the-lead, which he 
kept to the end, winning a fine race by several 
lengths. —The owner was so pleased with the 
victory of this animal that he almost over- 
whelmed me with his congratulations, 

One of my most curious experiences in 
Russia was.a race in a thunderstorm. It was a 
terribly hot day, with hardly a breath of air 
to relieve the atmosphere, and trainers, jockeys 


a Suspected Spy : 
Stories of a Leading Rider. 


By “BROWNIE” CARSLAKE 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN JOCKEY. 


More Turf 


Fifty-two winners out of 131 mounts for one owner alone indi- 

cates ‘ Brownie” Carslake’s success on the Turf in Russia, 

with which the following article deals. 
ment tells how he became one of our leading riders. 


Next week’s instal- 


and animals were feeling the strain long before 
racing was timed to soe: 5 A storm threatened, 
and it was hoped to conclude the meeting before 
it actually came on. 

The biggest race of the day was a mile-and-a- 
half event for three-year-olds, and most of the 
owners had several picked animals competing. 
I was riding a mare called Matuschka, which 
was well fancied to win. 

As we lined up for the start there was a vivid 
flash of lightning, and, just before the “ off,’ a 
thunder-cloud burst, startling the horses. One 
or two of them dashed up the course, while 
others jumped and reared. My mount_merely 
trembled violently, At this moment the rain 
fell in torrents, and the starter, getting as many 
of the horses together as possible, gave the 
signal for the race to commence. 

Jif we went, to the accompaniment of flashes 
of lightning and peals of thunder, to say no- 
thing of the torrent. It was a ragged start 
but [ think fear lent wings to the animals, and 
it proved to be a very fast-run race. Matuschka 
from the start was well up among the leaders, 
and she raced in this manner until a furlong 
from home, when, at the touch of the whip, she 
took the lead, and was a good winner. 

I was soaked to the skin when I returhed to 
the paddock, but beyond that was none the 
worse for the exciting race. Before the next 
race was run the storm had abated, and a fresh 
cooling breeze blew across the heath. 

I shall never forget one race in Russia I 
was particularly keen on winning, more so 
than the owner, ow:ng to a difference. of opinion 
between myself and another jockey. We were 
not bad friends, although we were keen rivals, 
but ever since our spirited argument I invari- 
ably rode my hardest when opposed to him. 

In this particular race he was on a chestnut 
which had not then been beaten, and it was 
taken as a foregone conclusion that he would 
win this event also, but I thought I had a good 
chance of beating him on a very speedy grey 
owned by Mr. Mantacheff. I wanted to win 
very much, because it was considered to be the 
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Mr. F. J. Harris, Mill, Hill Cottage, Barnes Commo: wa 
in an unsolicited letter, says :—* Two months 
from a terrible nervous breakdown which was 288° 


symptoms. In fact, I felt as though I was down re th re 
afraid to go out alone, and had no energy for anything- ons ey 

ment, and it transpired that my trouble was pure : 
it was the result of a shock which I sustained tw 
I tried various nerve medicines, but they did me ™ 
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i €s the business straight away. 
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Prices. The ridiculous fleecing 
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eubt, ‘of our West End theatres in 
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® people away from any place. 
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Beautiful Liar.’’ 
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CHEVALIER. — Some- 
thing more than the 
theatrical world is the 
poorer for the death of 
my dear old friend, 
Albert Chevalier. He 
was.a great artist in 
all sorts of character. 
The greatest thin 
about him was, 
think, that he could 
get straight at the 
neart of an audience 
and could touch the 
source of tears as well 
as laughter at will. He 
had sympathy, imagin- 
ation, genius. 


COSTER SONGs.—It 
is wrong, however, to 
say that he “created” the coster song. The 
credit for this goes undoubtedly to Gus Elen, 


who had already made his name in “’E Dunno | 
| of Charlie Chaplin and Pola Negri. I have seen 


Where “E Are” -and other songs. when 
“ Chivvy ” burst into fame. For actual Cock- 
ney accent, Elen’s was the truer type, but 
Chevalier had, of course, the larger humanity. 


SARA ALLGOOD.—Fine actress as she is, Miss 
Sara Allgood seemed to mistrust her art at 
the Coliseum, where she has been, appearing in 
a simple, but laughable, playlet, “ The Coun- 
tercharm,” by Bernard Duffy. Thinking, doubt- 
less, that flaring colours are needed Im a big 
theatre, she chose a grotesque make-up, with 
crimson face, red petticoat, white stockings and 
huge boots. The play is a kind of Irish “A 
Sister to Assist “Er,” where a designing widow’s 
attack pa a grocer’s heart is foiled by a neigh- 
bour. Miss Allgood would have ““got it over ” 
quite easily without the kaleidoscope. 


CHARMING DANCERS,—One of the very best | 


turns I have ever seen at the Palladium—not 
forgetting the Veterans ‘of Variety—is that of 
the Marion Morgan Dancers, with their classic 
ballet ““ Helen of Troy.” It is a bare-foot ballet, 
after the Isadora-Duncan and Margaret-Morris 
manner. Miss Josephine Head and her thir- 
teen companions are beautiful to look upon, and 
dance with eomplete understanding and wonder- 
ful accomplishment. They will stay for a 
month at the Palladium, where they are certain 
to be a great success. 


TOM pDOUGLAS.—Another important Palla- 
dium turn is Tom Douglas, of‘ Merton-of-the- 
Movies” fame, in a pretty little sketch, “When 
Love is Young.”’ Mr. Douglas’s friends have, I 
must admit, rather too extended an idea of his 

owers in describing him as an already-proved 
“genius,” and all that sort of thing. But he 
is young and popular, and should do all right, 


OLD-FASHIONED PIECE.—I sincerely hope 
that there will be some chance of the larger 
ublic seeing “Come Through a Cranford 
oor,” by Frank Lind and Irene Ross, the 
latest adaptation of Mrs. Gaskell’s immortal 
novel, produced by Miss Beatrice Wilson at the 
New for charity. It is a notable production, 


: Juliette Cumpion, 
- who 


Valia, the film star, ig now 
in “‘Squire—the Audacious, 
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CHARM SHOW. — 
The whole thing was 
delightfully done, and 


characters were pic- 
tured with just the 
right touch. Miss 


Kathleen Rind began 
4 opening a door in 
the uise of Mrs. 
Gaskell as the “ Spirit 
of Cranford.” 

I like Miss~ Dora 
Gregory as Miss Mattie 
best. Other memorable 
characters were Miss 
Edyth Olive as 
Deborah, Miss Ethel 
Griffies as Miss Pole, 
and. Miss Jane Bacon’s 
very sweet-Mary. Mr. 
Rupert Harvey was 
Holbrook, and Mr. Nor- 
man V. Norman and 
Mr. Andrew Leigh the 
two Peters. Some old 
English songs helped 
very much to the “‘old- 
fashioned ” charm. 


TOPICS OF THE SCREEN. 


Desert Dramas Waning—Back? to 
South Sea Romances. 


\ is appearing 
in ‘‘Tha Dancers, 


OMEONE in Wardour-street has warned me 
to be ready for the report of the wedding 


a photograph of the couple arm in arm. * The 
question is: ‘ Have they the married look? ” 
Both have, of course, been married before, so 
it is difficult to decide whether their look of 
bliss is that of the happily married or the hope- 
fully engaged. 


THE ONLY GENIUS.—America is more in- 
tensely interested in the lives and loves of film 
folk than we are. All the same, most prope 
who have seen films become intrigued by the 
personality of Charlie and refuse to call him 
Charles, although he prefers us to do so. He 
is the only genius the film has yet produced—I 
say so with due deference to D..W. Griffith, 
Mary Pickford, and Douglas Fairbanks.  In- 
deed, for sheer personality, the only film star 
near him is, to my mind, Betty Balfour, the 
British girl whose best work is yet to be done. 


SURFEITED.—Producers have concentrated 
so much on desert dramas, featuring lovely 
white girls and brigandish sons of the sands, 
that it is not to be wondered at that the public 
want a change“and that producers are supply- 
ing it. The tendency at the moment is towards 
the South Sea Island romance. 


TAHIT! THRILLS.—Already we have seen a 
number of Pacific films and more are on the 
way. ‘‘Lost and Found” is one of the latter. 
It is staged in Tahiti and includes House Peters, 
Pauline Starke and Antonio Moreno, to say 
nothing of native chiefs. There .are furious 
fights and war dances, 


FINE HORSEWOMAN,—It is some time since 
Bebe Daniels was seen in a Western picture 
such as “‘ North of the Rio Grande,” which is 
released to-morrew, with Jack Holt as the 
other star. Bebe shows that she can ride a 
horse with the best of them, just as she can 
wear gorgeous frocks with charming grace. The 
film introduces views of the cliff Seottines in 
Arizona that were inhabited some 4,000 years 
ago—before the film epoch, 


THAT MAKE THE THEATRES UNPOPULAR DURING THE SUMMER. 
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Jack Holt and 

ebe aniels in 
“ North of the Rio . 
Grande,” a film, 


TO HELP CHARITY.—On Thursday week 
Princess Mary will be present at a charity 
matinée—the first film charity matinée—at the 
St. James’s Picture Theatre, London. “Safety 
Last,” the Harold Lloyd picture, is to’ be 
shown, and the proceeds will go to St. George’s 
Hospital, The occasion is likely to be a social 
event. 

FISTICUFFS.—That good-looking Lancashire 
lad, Reginald Denny, is the star of “ The Abys- 
mai Brute,” a current release, which portrays 
a man of the hard-fisted type who knew what 
he wanted and how to get it.~ Denny, a country- 
man, develops into a prize-fighter when he 
comes to town. 

LOVE BY FORCE.—A society butterfly falls in 
love with him, but is surprised when she dis- 
covers his occupation, and transfers her afiec- 
tions to a dapper rival. The boxer knocks out 
the interloper and carries his lady-love away. 
keeps her captive until she learns to love 
him. 


ACTIVE IN THE HEAT.—Mopping my brow 
I walked into the Alliance Studios at St. Mar- 
aret’s one blazing afternoon and asked Carlyle 
lackwell if he had not been wilted by the heat. 
“We don’t stop for that,” he assured me. “ My 
grease-paint has gone like melted ice-cream,’ 
wailed a distressed damsel from a dressing- 
room. Evidently not hearing this, Mr. Black- 
well continued to assure me that he and his 
company are bearing up wonderfully. 
BEARDED.—Mr. Blackwell has a nice beard, 
grown specially for “The Beloved Vagabond.” 
Although the picture will not be compieted for 
some weeks, he said that he Had gone far 
enough to know that it was a good one. A 
native of Syracuse, U.S.A., Mr. Blackwell is too 
wise a man to rush a film. I was impressed 
by the care he is taking to preserve the atmo- 
sphere of W. J. Locke’s exquisite novel. 
BRITISH FiILMS.—Certain people who have 
not been over-successful in the making of pic- 
tures in this country have said that we cannot 


make films in Great Britain. Carlyle Blach- 
well is an optimist who has journeyed. from 
America to make films here. Mr. Blackwell 


considers that this country is almost a virgin 
field for film production. 

QUAKER BELLE.—Hlow a shy Quaker girl 
blossomed into a much-sought-atter society belle 
is shown in “ Beauty’s Worth,” one of th 
week’s releases, featuring Marion Davies. She 
dances in two of the three acts of a charade, 
first as a Columbine and then as a French doll. 
This picture will be in the programme during 
the latter part of the week at the Stoll Picture 
Theatre, London. 


A LOCKE STORY.—The screen version of 
William J. Locke’s “ An Old World Romance,” 
“The Song of the Soul” is on view this week 
The situation is arresting. A man, disfigured 
by burns incurred in saving his mother, is 
shunned becatise of his scars, and marries a 
blind girl. Then a doctor tells him that he can 
restore sight by an operation. Shall the hus 
band risk letting her see the hideousness of his 
face? SE TSE 

“ SHELTERED DAUGHTERS.”—So wel] versed 
in the ways of the world was a New York detec- 
tive that he kept his daughter in convent-like 


| seclusion, from which she wandered—into the 


arms of a crook, Her plight would have been 
pitiable if it had not been for a reporter, who 
made her a journalist’s wife. What she thought 
of her plight afterwards is not shown in the 
picture. Justine Johnstone is the innocent gir] 
of “Sheltered ,Daughters,”’ released to-morrow. 


FIGURES OF ROMANCE.—Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and his adventures are now being filmed 
in the Highlands by the Gaumont omrany 
Next month the same firm will deal with Claude 
Duval. I am assured that a great-amount of 
research work has been accomplished for the 
Prince Charlie picture. 


MANY AOMIRERS.—Viola Dana is the star 
of “‘ The Fourteenth Lover,” and plays the part 
of a flirt whose suitors numbered thirteen. She 
had a heart attack after that and retired to a 
sylvan retreat to rest. Here, however, the 
fourteenth man appeared. She lost her head 
and proposed to him—and was refused. The 
effect. this had on her provides material for 
the development of the film. 


MARY BROUGH COUNTS UP.—The other day 
Mary Brough, the stage comedienne, counted up 
the number of films in which she had appeeses 
and was surprised to find the total as high as 
forty. She is now being seen in “‘ Lily of the 
Alley.” CLOSE-UP, 
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MRS. BINKS ON THE 
CRINOLINE SCARE. 


WHAT SHE THINKS OF FASHIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


By RADCLIFFE MARTIN. 
1 SEE they’re talking about, crinolines coming 


in again (began Mrs. Binks). You just take 
it from me they’re not. It ain’t because they’re 
awkward in trains and trams, and because 
they'd‘ make London pavements as choked as 
London streets. A little thing like that wouldn’t 
upset the young wimmen to-day. I'll tell you 
why it woén’t come. 

In my time a woman got married on ’er looks. 
lf ’er face was 
all right, _she 
was all right. 
Now, -if’ she 
can’t get mar- 
ried- on er 
face, she’s two 
other strings 
to ’er bow in 
ver legs. Bless 
VO Uys 1f- eke 
wasn’t for 
short skirts 


rate 7d 
be ‘arved, and 
the ’ire  pur- 
chase furni- 
chure Pee 
go out of busi- 
ness. 

Crinolines “Il 
never come. 
Girls won't 
throw away 
their marriage 
chances even 
for a fashion. 
Crinolines was 
pretty well over before my time. Though I 
remember my Aunt Eliza still wearing ‘em. 
But that was because she was. stout and ” 
rather ’ave it put down to crinoline -than to 
nachure. 

Mind you, men used to laugh at the crinoline, 
but their top-’ats were just as silly. You won't 
remember when every blessed man going to 
business wore one.’ My second ’usband ’oo was 
a debt collector when ’e could gét any to collect 
wore a top-at Sunday and week-day, wet_and 
fine, screwed and unscrewed. Bless you, I re- 
member ’im coming to bed in it before now. 

Once we was asked down to the funeral of ’is 
uncle in the country. Well, my second ’usband 
always did up “is top-’at with a wipe of paraffin. 
?E said it niade it shiney and kept the rain out. 
This day being a ’oliday ’e’d done it a bit extra, 
and the railway carriage smelt like a oil shop. 

*E put ’is ’ead out of the winder to see if we 
was getting near the station and a spark from 
the engine must ’ave caught it. ’E never 
noticed for a minute, and when'we got into the 
station ’is ’at was all ablaze.’ ’E ’ad to go to 
the funeral in a cap ’e borrered, and ’e always 
said it took every bit of pleasure out of ‘is day. 

Still of all silly fashuns that of ’igh ’eels and 
spindle ’eels is the silliest. Now, last summer, 
a lot of us went off to Bognor for the day. Mrs. 
Crumple ’ad on a pair of ’igh-’eeled shoes about 
tive inches ’igh that she'd bought in Peckham 
“igh Street—‘ Latest from Paris, 12s., 9d.” 

Of course, she showed ’em all the way in the 
railway carriage, and said ’ow she admired my 
good sensible 
shoes. Jus’ 
making all the 
men look first 
i and 


’E put ’is ’éad out of the 
winder and a spark from 
the engine must ’ave caught 
it. When we got into the 
station ’is’at was all ablaze. 


Well, I 
bided my time. 
~* When we 
_ to Bognor 
says that we 
ee go a 
walk along the 
heach to get 
the. sea air. 
We ’adn’t got 
a mile when 
one of ’er ’eels 
come off, and 
she ’ad to walk 
dot and carry 


one Then 
when we 
started back &) 
the other ’eel 


We ’adn’t got a mile when 


come off, and 
one of ’er ’eels come ae 


being two and she ’ad to walk dot an 
inches taller carry one. 
than me, she 


was two inches shorter. 
it was me that drew attenshun to. my sensible 
shoes. Mrs. Crumple ain’t spoken to me since. 

Barring ‘ign “eels there ain’t much wrong 
in the fashuns to-day, providing skirts don’t 
get no shorter. These pewmonia blouses make 
the girls keep themselves clean, and the short 
skirts keep ‘em from walking round with 
slatternly stockings. . 

But p’raps after all it’s sport as’ll keep girls 
from going mad on silly fashuns. You won’t 
find ’em playing tennis in bustles or crinolines 
or put sleeves. Strange, ain’t it, that the 
girls of the ole days “oo stayed at ’ome and did 
a bit of work in the ’ouse all dressed like 
freaks, and that these nowadays ’oo can only 
work ’ard at their tennis in the evenings is the 
ones as dress sensible. 

Still, things never is equal in this world as 
mythird ’usband said when ’e won a barrel of 
beer in a raffle the very day ’e ’ad a quinsey and 
couldn’t swaller anything. 


And all the way ’ome 


Ss 


Sunday 


HE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


PETS’ STORM 


Sunpay IniusTRATED OFFIce. 
Saturday Afternoon. 
My Dear Boys snp Girzs, 
Wy Hat did you think of that terrible 
storm during the week? I wonder if 
you were all as frightened as the pets; they 
were terrified. 

Every time an extra loud clap of thunder 
sounded Jimmy put his head still further into 
the clothes basket where he had buried it, 
thinking he was safer there. 

Pat was trying in vain to burrow under- 
neath thé piano, moaning all the time. As 
for Teddy, ie was nowhere to be seen. 

All through the storm ‘a weak voice from 
underneath the piano would call out, “ Did 
that one hit you Jimmy?” and a muffled 
voice from the clothes basket would answer: 
“ No, it missed me by a few inches.’’ 

That was how they kept up their spirits. 
Pat tried to be funny; and said that he 
thought that “they must be dumping a lot 
of coals in the cellar.’ Jimmy took him 
quite seriously. ‘“sPerhaps,’’ he suggested, 
“they are getting their winter store in? ’”’ 

When the storm,was over Jimmy and Pat 


1 WONDER 

“WZ WHETHER WE. 
SHALL CATCH 
A WHALE OR 
EVEN A SHARK’ 


1. The pets thought the 
fishing, so having made their rods and lines, 
off they went to see what they could catch. 


would like to go 


3. He found some old boots, and decided. it 
would be great fun to tie them to the end of 
Jimmy’s line, and see what happened. 


eth? 


Hustrat 


TEDDY FINDS A QUEER REFUGE AND GETS MORE THAN 
HE BARGAINS FOR 


TEDDY PLAYS A PRANK—AND SUFFERS. 


~ than one hook in the river, and he went 


$ | 


Wb tF 


’ 4 . 


ADVENTURES 


crawled out of, their hiding places, but there 
were still no signs of Teddy. They hunted 
high and ‘low, yet’ they could not find him. 
Suddenly they heard a queer noise, but could 
not make out where it came from. 
Then a lot of soot came tumbling down the 
chimney, and a rushing sound was followed 
by a loud thump. ‘ 
There was the missing Teddy! 
Covered in soot, drenched with the rain, he 
was very, very frightened. 
Afterwards he told me that he had thought 
the chimney was the safest place, but when 
he got there he found that he could not get 
down. He had kicked and struggled until 
something gave way and down he had come 
with a rush. 
“ But,’’ he told me, “no matter how big a 
storm, I shall never hide up a chimney again.’’ 
I looked at his tearful face, all covered with 
soot, and I thought. : 
“TI am quite sure you won’t, Teddy! 


WELL IT 
LOOKS LIKE 
HIS HALF 


—— 


2. Teddy, however, soon got tired of fishing, 
as they only caught one tiny fish an hour, so 
_he thought he would play a joke on Jimmy, 


N6, 1 THINK WE 
HAD BETTER 
Le 


‘4, But Teddy forgot that there was more 


“up” as well as the boots. It was a surprise, 


THIS WEEK’S PICTURE PUZZLE. 


Twenty-Eight Prizes Waiting for Those 
Who Can Solve It/ 

When you have read the letter below copy it 
out on a posteard and send it in to Competition 
No. 54, Sunpay IstustraTep, Rolls Buildings, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C.4, not later than first 
post Thursday morning. ; 

If you use a postcard it saves time and it also 
costs you less for postage. : 

Even the youngest readers can go in for this 
competition, for the neatness of the card and 


* 


ed_ to 
—w——~<Z 


_ 


have ret 
ins Beeietin 


Aa THR” 


the age of the naan Nae are taken strictly into 
consideration. The prizes offered are: First 
prize, 10s.; second prizé, 5s.; six prizes of 2s, 6d., 
and twenty special prizes of books. 

Don’t forget to write your name, age and 
address clearly on your card in case you are 
awarded a prize. 


: 3 
% 
,» 
g Because it goes from mouth to mouth. 
: 
¢: 
z 
¢: 


DO YOU KNOW THESE ? 


When did the blind man seo? 
When he picked up his hammer and saw. 


Why are sentries like day and night 
When one comes the other paling oo 


When are we all artists? 
When we draw long faces. 


Why is a kiss like rumour? 


When is a tall man short? 
When he has no cash. 


Why is a spider a good corres nd P 
Because he drops a line at wary wm 


When is a partnership like a pen? 
When tlfere’s a split in it. of 


What key will never lock a door? 
onkey. ~» 


LAST WEEK’S PRIZEWINNERS. 


The following were the 4vinners in last week's “ Hidden 
Towns’ Competition :— 


First prize of 10%. awarded to Connie Porter 


(12), Canning 
correct solutions. 


Any child under sixteen ts eligible for our weekly 
competition. . 
Send your solutions of the puzzle on a teard to th 
Children’s Competition, No, a Buwpay TLLvsraaren, 
Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E,.O., not later 
than first post Thursday next. 


ney, 
In youth the hair ona man’s face is fi 
but after he commences to use hated 
coarse and wiry. A razor stimula. 
trimming a hedge makes it grOW 7, un 
is why ladies using a razor to remo 
the hair constantly returning nis up 
thiekly than before. . In spite of Oe 
of Veet Cream, ladies have been 07, - 
resort to evii-smelling, irritating,” um s 
superfluous hair. The Burning 
inary depilatories causes pain oO 
skin blemishes, Veet cream does? 
nous chem 
i is abst 


itd 


1d pleas 


away beneath it. it on just 


“ a 
face cream. You simply spre# “ rinse it off 


from the tube, wait a few minutes; | sta , 
is gone as if by magic. oP 
guaranteed in every case, or YOU" | cupp 
All chemists, hairdressers and SO or 3 
Also sent by post in plain wra per ; 
postage. (Trial size 6d.) Address 
tories, (Dept. 1051), 68, Bolsover 


‘atiOD 
ful irritation /o 
le hy. 


Entirely $4 money. 
hich 


jcur® 
al Cuticnout “: 


Fill in Coupo™ 
envelope and 


IT’S WORTH 


Post this Coupon fo 


Don't seal in a 
To THE AUSTRALIAN SOAP 00. 308. 
6, New Compton Street, 
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ell takes Triple 
r at Stoke. 
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», Who won in 1921, was again 
Tontests, fifth series of international 
Clever at Stoke-on-Trent, yesterday. 

€vents, firsts and seconds count- 


the men from Scotland scored 


® 
% 
. 


Sak 


ult y's, 
te : nd land being half a point behind, 
od ie Olnts Was very much in arrear, with 


> 


\ ne 


. i “ 
a} E. Dg won the half mile, fol- 


ountain, whose success in 
tee Brophesied, ; 
the nburgh ’Varsity runner, 


ir honours, securing first place in 
tt) Buy... ““e 220 yards, and the quarter 
other? Performance to his double 
eh th, eek at Stamford Bridge. 

ws at pr h b jum , at 5ft. 9Lin., was not 
=t < - a dead-heat between Car- 
(a gS Champion, and Smith; of the 


—M. N. Noakes (Achilles A.C.), 
W. T. Britton (Ballinamore, Co. 
Lia t. Qin, 2. 

dell (Edinburgh U.A.C.), Scotland, 1; 
’ Bate A). England, 2; W. A. Hill 

p P  agte ia @nd, 3. Inches. Time, 10 2-5 secs. 
| te > Stallard (Achilles), England, 1; D. 
Hing nd H.), Scotland, 2; O. E. Blewitt 
Five yds. Time, 4 mins 23 1-5 


Tre), Thin, 1: 
Soe ne et 


> J. Carrol) ly 
Seoti .), Ireland, and K. M. 
land 1), Seotland, hed ‘a dead-heat 
; > Liddey) (Edi : 
inburgh U.A.C.), Scotland, 1; 
don ow High Behool). Scotland, 2; J. R. 
*“-), England), 3, Four yds. 22 3-5 secs. 
PA GBR—J. O'Grady (Limerick), Ireland, 
- Nicolson (Glasgow Police), Scotland, 


in of 


ey 


Si 
<2 \ 
5 


a 


qt Lig 
om. dell, Scotland, 1; Sean Lavin, Ire- 
= (Q.P H.), 3. 51 1-5 secs. 

-~A. F. Clark (Glasgow U.A.C.), Scot- 
(National University), Ireland, 2. 16 


s 


y “45 Ggnway (National University), Ireland, 
} * Sreckington (Poly H.), England, 20it. 
, nr ay 
Wat, (Deri: 
Dig 8 35° 
ty Gc 


SRS ee 
ake 


Webber (Highgate H.), England, 1; 
mond a H. Johnston (Glasgow U.A.C.), 


A. Lowe (Cambridge 


im ‘Serrey AO), England 4b Te ierks 
hy C. nd), 2, J. & arke 
. + Meland),"3," Three yds. 1 min. 57 1-5 


Mine RALIA’S FINE WIN. 


Dominion Relay Racers 
the King’s Shield. | 


ee 
Ras Ming track at the Wembley 
bathe tested esterday for the first time, 
arn “sh Legion held their sporting 

Vera) “ed a big programme, which in- 


a Na Was pen events, 
ys Grune! a small attendance when the 
hte f8tcheg 24 pipes of the Brigade of 
on to the ground to announce 


ha “i Walk for blind men from St. 
4? yp SC) Pathetic, but good time was 
hyn Bi he Petitor was accompanied by a 
Rt hoof, t, who had a stocking on one 
tT by “ the other, and conducted the 
AY v, olding on to his wrist girdle, 
ay re as follows :— 


1. (British Legion only).—H. W. Brock- 


: 


My Mie 27 2°,,E. Bedborough, Surrey AC, 2 
{area of B.L.).—North Hackney, 1; 8t. 


wast 35 Muar, 2; Fulham, 3.° Won easily in 
=. = mile walk (St. Dunstan’s champion- 
%, aR ey Ww. Birch, 2; F. M. Cassidy, 3. Ten 
RSE Campbell 
aad. bp te H.), 
aa 45 Three yds. 


to Great Britain)—L. 8. 
+ 1; V. S. Callum (High 
Begg. ch (Poly.), 155 yds., 


Mite “Mpg fA°e—W. J. Blake (Derby), 1; E. W. 
ite terse. 2: M. J. Blyth (Fulham), 3. 
toy, 1; th (General Horne’s Shield).—North- 
et: th-eastern, 2; Metropolitan, 3. 
Joy Ne}, race (King’s Shield).—Australia, 1; 
te f oe disqualified. 

ny on handing over to Hyams, and so 
Tepresentatives lost fully twelve yds, 
, ver the line England was disqualified. 


race—Fuyens, 1; J. H. Meighen, 2; B. 


( ben) eurrey A.C., 1; London A.C., 2. 

j > ee Beaten day, 5ft. 10in., 
8 = ~~ 3 

Women, 


-—H. M. Hatt (London Olympians), 


- P. Best (L.H.C.), 117ft. 32in., 1; 
. Highfield), toate: 3zin., 2.2 

——J. Dalrymple (Bedford), 149ft. 
Webster (R.A.C.), " H. ch ‘James 


NE 


v (Metro 


Dn ey olitan ares).—J. Oates (South- 
pth, tins’ 5 pu" (Q.P.H.), 2; F. W. Kirby (Ful 
Se Tlereeg > BCS. 
, ee race (amputation above the knee).— 
Y tes Ope Riddles, 2; E. Chapman, 3. 


a. ferservioe Empire men).—C. M. Hollo- 

SBA Collard (Highgate H.j, 2; H. J. 
~ 4 mins. 36 4-5 secs. 

W. Carr (Australia), 1; 0. W. 

- W. Gale (Australia), 3. One 


(B 
. Legion) —J. A. Slough (HLH H.), 1; 
2: © Hills, 3. One fd 10 3-5 secs. 


®X-service Empiremen).—F, N. Davy 

ge” (Surrey A.C.), 2; W. W. Martin 
in ‘h y. 15 secs. 

@ 250 yds. one-legged walkin 

men had a leg amputated below the 

, re 
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Sunday lHustrated 


Pioneers of Defensive, Yet Productive, Strokes Against 
Modern Bowling—Further Batting Hints. 


By E- PATSY HENDREN. 
RESENT-DAY ericket difiers. considerably 


| 


and materially from that of a few years | 


ago, when fast bowling was the chief asset to 
a team on perfect wickets. I refer to the time 
when N. A. Knox, of Surrey, Walter Brierley 
(Lancs), “ Bill” Bradley (Kent), Warren and 
Bestwick—still bowling  fastish—and many 
others whose pace was far above the average of 
modern fast bowlers. 

here are a select few who are real “ pacy,” 
but they are few and far between. 

In those days the policy was to adopt what 
is known as the off theory, which is to say, the 
ball was more or less consistently delivered 
just outside the off stump with the slips 
crowded with fieldsmen. 

The most popular idea to-day is for the bowler 
to concentrate on the leg side, and have fields- 
men close handy to snap up chances from a 
faulty or adventurous stroke. 

This is because batsmen refused to be tempted 
to play at a ball that was in any way dan- 
gerous and only from safe or loose deliveries 
Were” scoring strokes attempted, unless, . of 
course, the SF ee had such a sight of the 
ball, through long tenancy at the wicket, that 
he was able confidently to deal effectively and 
= with any sort of delivery. 

This change of tactics on the part of bewlers 
has provided much food for thought and reflec- 
tion on the part of batsmen. 

Consequently “on side” play has been con 


TT SIR ta oe 


Nos, 1 and 2.—Safe leg strokes that are productive. 


Illustrated ” photographs portray the ri 
ners to adopt for ‘‘on’’ side defensive plas. 


The above ‘‘ Sunda 


siderably developed, and among those of the 
— who have reduced run-getting to a fine art, 
rom bowling aimed on the leg side, are C. B. 
Fry, on ae Hn author of the much-cul- 
tivated glance to leg—and George Hirst, whose 
audacious hooks and pulls were the cause of 
many sore hearts and aching arms. 

With the present-day school it has become a 
necessity to be able successfully to cope with 
this method of attack. 

I have mentioned the above for the purpose 
of justifying the illustrations 1 and 2 in which 
it will be seen that the batsman is dealing with 
bowling on the on-side. No. 1 is an offensive 
defensive stroke to a good length ball, and no 
matter how many fieldsmen there are around 
in that area, this stroke is safe, and is likely 
to produce runs. It is a similar stroke to that 
which I > apex last week in reference to an 
off-side shot. 


PROFITABLE STROKE. 


With regard to illustration No. 2; this also 
is a run-getting stroke and demonstrates a 
forcing shot for a ball just short of good length. 
In this instance the batsman has pivoted on 
his left foot, and carried his rig t ‘across, 
thereby enabling him to show the full face of 
the bat to the ball, without losing power. 

Moreover, it is possible for him to use force 
and direction, which is not only necessary, but 
profitable. 

Iilustration No. 3 is intended to show one of 
the many wrong ways a batsman may apply 
in attempting to keep his wicket intact, and 
nothing more. 

Obviously, from the stance, the ball has 

tched on his leg side, and instead of going to 
t, he has retreated from the wicket, conse- 
quently it is impossible for him to get over, or 
on top of the ball, rather does he court disaster, 
because he opens himself to edging the ball, 
besides leavin practically the whole of his 
wicket ex \ 


Further, his position is such that it makes 
it imposdbe to score unless it be a streaky, 


fluky sort of thing, and that, I am certain, is 
the last thing a cricketer desires to do. 

As I anticipated, Oxford easily triumphed 
over their rival ’Varsity, but, oh! how unkind 
were the fates to the Light Blues. It is imcon- 
eeivable that any other result could accrue with 
the conditions such as they were on the second 
and deciding day. 

Yet am 1 bound to confess the Cambridge 
batsmen contributed largely to their record de- 
feat. Tney seemed to say to themselves, “ The 
wicket is so bad that it is impossible for us 
to score, and it is but a matter of mere prv- 
cedure that we go forth to bat.” There was one 
exception, however, C. ‘I. Ashton. He played 
as a skipper should—fearlesely and Sars 9 

The outstanding feature of this historic match 
was the innings of the Oxford freshman, C. H. 
Taylor. His 109 ranks as one of the finest in 
this series of games. . 


LIKE HIS TUTOR. 


His style is very similar to that of D. J. 
Knight, which is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that Mr. Knight took an especial in- 
terest in him when he was at Westminster. 

That which impressed me most about his bat- 
ting, particularly his off-side play, was the way 
he went through with the stroke. Never was 
he content to let the ball hit the bat, and at 
the finish of his forcing shots his bat was well 
over his left shoulder, consequently the ball 
was despatched with great speed, as the: Cam- 


No. 3.—A novice’s error, 


ght and wrong methods for begin- 
according to “ Pat” Hendren, 


oridge covers will testify. He was at all times 
out for runs. 

Lancashire further prejudiced their chances 
of gaining championship honours through their 
innings defeat at Trent Bridge and the further 
shy first innings points to Dssex later in the 
week. 

Great honour is due to Harry Makepeace for 
the valiant way in which he strove-to turn the 
tide of disaster. It is typical of him to give 
his best when his side is in a tight corner, 
and in both matches he bagged a hundred. 


/€, hats 


The latest publication on cricket, from the 
pen of Cecil Parkin. Parkin on Cricket 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net) con- 
tains many interesting chapters. One. can- 
not fail to recognise in his work the 
personality of the most. humorous of all first- 
class cricketers of to-day. There is a whole- 
some frankness in his criticisms of players and 
present-day conditions. 

The chapters that appeal most are those in 
which he emphatically states his belief. in 
Britain’s ability to still play the game well 
without losing one iota of the sporting instinct 
that has always been the companion to our 
greatest summer sport. 

His advice and instruction to those who 
desire to become efficient is sound and purpose- 

1, and is told in,a manner that is easily 
understood. 5. leg tS 


Mr, S, W. Coles, on the Gog Magog course, Cambridge 
did a sixty-eight, which improves upon the amateur an 
competition record, i 


‘be up against one of 
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S v. RATNER : BECKETT'S NEW CONTRACT : BATTING HINTS. 


ND’S TRIUMPH. | DEVELOPMENT OF LEG PLAY. 


THE BiG FIGHTS. 


Beckett to Meet Carpentier 
in September. 


CAN LEWIS BEAT RATNER? 


is an achievement to have satisfied every- 

body, and Major Arnold Wilson must be eon- 

|S bepernige himself on the successful result of 

is maay negotiations with Carpentier, Beekett 

and others. Beckett can no longer protest that 
he is being forced into the ring while unfit. 

He asked for a further postponement of his 
contest with Carpentier until September, and . 
it-has been granted. Carpentier and the 
astute Descamps demanded a £2,000 guarantee 
of appearance, to which Beckett has agreed. 
So, seh oe ad they also are quite content 
Carpentier’s nds should benefit by ‘this 
further rest. 

In putting back the date of the Beckett-Car- 

ntier bout, the Major has pleased “ Kid ” 

wis and mate Ratner, for it gives them an 
opportunity of settling a long-standing differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the justness of 
the referee’s decision when met in America 
a couple of years ago. 

Furthermore, all followers of boxing will be 
delighted at the news that there is to be a show 
at Sih ae on July 26. “B ” Lake; 
Plymouth, must have been sorely disappai 
at the previous postponement of the 
Carpentier bout, for the well-merited praise he 
received after his convincing win over the 
Dutch champion, Battling van Dyk, gave him 
just that extra bit of self-confidence that 
all the difference, and he was looking f 
keenly to meeting Charles Ledoux for the Euro- 
pean bantam-weight championship. 

This has now been made possible. : 

In addition, the brilliant French light-weight, 
Paul Fritsch, and the ex-European 
Seaman Hall, will be in oppositian. 


LEW!IS’S FUTURE. - 


If the ** Kid ” can turn the tahles on 
the future will be very bright for him. 4&4 
thire contest with Roland Todd would be . 
tically assured, while he might even i 
go straight to America, and, if he can still 
welter-weight, try to get a ma with Mi 
Walker for the world’s championship, or 
ing that, go right out after Johnny Wilson’s 
ag ey ses ann ree ‘ “a 

n facing Katner again, however wis will 
the best men he has ever 
met, and on the American’s showing : 

Todd he ought to confirm his previous rys 

There are people who suggest that Ratner y 
Lewis will be a bad match as a draw to the 
public. I am not of that ee Lewis always 
attracts a large crowd of his own particular 
followers, while there will be plenty of others 
anxious to see him perform against a boxer 
the stamp of Ratner, who has a host of 
in this country. 

I feel sure the Lake and Ledoux match will 
prove a draw. Major Wilson has backed a win- 
ner this time, and he deserves all thé success 
that comes his way. : 

Maurice Prunier, the middJe-weight champion 
of France, appears in the principal contest at 
the Ring to-morrow evening, when he meets the 
useful Mitcham boxer, Albert Rogers, in a_1>- 
rounder. E. 


SCHOOL SUGSESSES AT BISLEY. 


A refreshing rain.was welcomed at Bisley yes- 
terday for the end of the first week cf the 
N.R.A. meeting. : j 

There was a decided increase in the entries 
for the day’s appointed events, and as many as 
15,000 rounds of small arms ammunition werp 
fired under a blazing sun. 2 

The Duke of Hamilton’s challenge cup was 
won by the Regular Army with 1,131 points. © } 

In the Graphic competition, one 
newspaper “ shoots,” re were 716 
tors. The shooting was not up to the previous 
day’s standard. ere were two lady competi- 
tors, who each scored 29, while the .averagé of 
the men’s scores ranged between 30 and 32. 

At 500 vards Lieut. Eecles (late 5th Seafao 
Highinnders) and Lieut. Swanston (R.N.) h 
aggregates of 69 and Sergt. Downs’ total was 60. 

In this and the Stock Exchange contest nine 
men obtained the highest possible of 85 points. 
Results were not made known, as the ties will 
not bo shot off until next Tuesday. 

In the match events the Eton School team 
secured the Ashburton Shield and also the 
erg es Life Challenge aes & A team from 

ey 


-M.S. Excellent won the lesmore Cup, 
and the R.M.L.I. team, also from Portsmouth, 
carried off the Aldershot Cup. 

Charterhouse School was successful in the 
Public Schools snap shooting, while the United 
Hospitals Cup went to St. Bart’s Hospital with 
237 points. 

For the Astor County Championship Brigh- 
ton and Hove Rifle Club, after a tight struggle, 
were beaten by the City Rifle Club. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS’ LEAGUE. 


The following matches are arranged for to- 
morrow.— 

News of the World v. Sunday Herald, Mitcham, 2.45; 
People v. The Observer, Lloyds Park, Walthamstow, 2.30; 
Reynold’s v. Sunday Pictorial, Ealing, 2.45; Sunday Ilug 
trated y. United Newspaper® Dulwich Park, 2-30" 

THE Laecue TABLE. 


United Newspapers- .. 6 ie 


yd. Won. Lost Pts. 

Sunday Pictorial ...... , Se Oo “ss 34 
Sunday Herald ........ 5 4 ; ’ 
News of the World .... 6 ~ es 
OnaOETOE 50. Ads nwes op 7 5, we | ee 

Sunday Illustrated .... 6 es ice. 3 
Raye Os 5iecs in saves g | ie Se 

People 4.55.4. 4. ise i “ae ™ 2-8 

A ovet Bites JR 
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SURREY BAT ALL DAY AT THE OVAL : ESSEX SURPRISE YORKSH™ 


Sunday Hilustrated 


FREEMAN’S BRILLIANT BOWLING FOR KENT. 


Seven Leicester Wickets for 


Hundred—Douglas 


Fifty-Seven —Wooliey’s 
Upsets Yorkshire. 


1,040 RUNS 


IN ETON-HARROW 


MATCH. 


ESTERDAY was a bowlers’ harvest, and on 
perfect wickets poor scores were the order 
cf the day. 

Eton and Harrow at Lord’s, and Surrey, pro- 
vided the exceptions, and Kent, also, made a 
creditable show. 

The Hop-Shire’s performance was due to the 
fine work of Woolley. He and Hobbs were the 
only county batsmen to reach three figures. 

oolley’s innings was a very distinctive feat. 
Leicestershire had been dismissed for 150, and 
Kent had lost three of their best men ‘for a 
ridiculously low score, when Woolley came to 
the- rescue. He and L. P. Hedges _ scored 
seventy-one runs in fifty minutes, and: Woolley 
completed his hundred at the rate of a run a 
minute. 

Freeman shared the honours of the match, for 
the little bowler had seven Leicester batsmen 
out for fifty-seven. 

Whatever the English crowd may think of 
J. W. H. T. Douglas’s sedate style of batting, 
there is no doubt he is a very hard worker. 
Throughout the~ Yorkshire innings of 195 at 
Dewsbury, the Essex skipper bowled, and main- 
tained a high standard of excellence. 

He had Holmes, Sutcliffe and Rhodes out for 
few runs, but the later Yorkshiremen retrieved 
the situation, and in the end Douglas had to 
be satisfied with an analysis of five wickets for 
eighty-six. 

Although he did not tire perceptibly, 
“J. W.H. T.” would probably. have done better 
if he had given himself a rest. 

Yorkshire have a liking for falling | 


: into a 
hole and then scrambling out again. 


hey ae- 


complished that picturesque performance yes- 
terday. 

The champions were disappointed with their 
total of 195, but their bowlers sent back half 
the,EsSex side for 74. Yorkshire, therefore, have 
only to secure five Essex wickets and have a 
margin of 121 runs. 

Gloucestershire have secured some valuable 
new blood this season, but all their older 
players still pop up with worthy feats. It was 
again Parker’s turn yesterday, and he cap- 
tured seven of the Sussex wickets at Bristol 
for 83. His analysis would have been much 
better if he had received reasonable support 
in the field. 


LAST WICKET SURPRISE. 


Sussex, who totalled 205, were in a very bad 
way at lunch, for seven men were out for 87. 
But A. E. Gilligan and Wensley were given 
“lives,” the professional being missed twice, 
and the pair took the score to 145. 

Cox and Roberts showed surprising stub- 
bornness in a last wicket stand, ai ahh produced 
sixty-one. 

Gloucester’s batsmen fared badly against Tate 
and Cox, and at the end of the day the West- 
erners were 110 behind with only two men to be 
dismissed. ~ 

_At Southampton we had two strong batting 
sides play second fiddle to unexpectedly good 
bowling. 

First, Kennedy and Newman skittled out 
Notts for 147, Kennedy claiming five victims for 
52. Then Barratt and Richmond returned the 


‘compliment against Hampshire, who, however, 


had slightly the better of the day’s play, being 
twelve runs ahead with a wicket in hand. | 

Mead, whose recent big scores have taken him 
to the top of the averages, was the only batsman 
to do anything worthy of note, with a well- 
played fifty-eight 
_ There were five “ducks” in this match, 
George Gunn being one of the men to obtain 
this. questionable distinction. 

Bad light stopped a bad game at Northamp- 
ton, where Worcester provided the opposition. 
Thanks to a good juice between R. L. Wright 
and Bellamy, Nerthants scored 169, despite the 
fine bowling of Root, who secured five wickets 
for seventy. ; 

Worcester took advantage of their rivals’ 
faulty fielding, and lost only three men for 101. 

Willie Quaife again came into the picture for 
Worwickshire, and good sound batting by him, 
F. R. Santall, and Siarkeon. enabled the side 
to gain a strong position against the West 
Indies Rain stopped the game. : 

The bowlers were all over the batsmen at 
Chesterfield, where’ Derbyshire entertained 
Somerset. T'wenty-one wickets fell, and the only 
batsman to do anything of note was J, McBryan, 
whose sixty-eight enabled Somerset to hold a 
decided advantage over the Midlanders. 

Apart from McBryan, the visiting batsmen 
could not do anything with Horsley, who had 
five for forty, and B. S. Hill-Wood, who had 
four for thirty-nine, but the total of 146 was 
sixty-two higher than Derby could muster. 

Three bowlers had a hand in the home men’s 
failure, Bridges coming out best with three for 
twenty-three. 

The Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s goes 
down to history, because Eton made the highest 
tetal of any single innings since the, series 
began—502. 

This two days’ game produced 1,040 runs for 
twenty-seven wickets, and, of course, ended in 
a draw. Three players—E. W. Dawson and R. 
H. Cobbold (of Eton) and P. H. Stewart-Brown 
(Harrow), reached three-figure totals, and 
seven batsmen exceeded the half century. 


ES ART LAR iat LESLIE IO BRNO AE SOE ES MES ETP IE «BOE 
COUNTY AND FIRST CLASS CRICKET GAMES AS THEY STAND. 


HARROW V. ETON. 


HARROW. 
First Innings. 
R. E. Crawley, b Kenner- 
ley-Rum ford 
J. V. Hermon, 


J. C. Butterworth, run 
t 


Second Innings. 
c a b Inciedon Web- 


run out 23 


ae ey = a 9. BAe 13 b Bridgeman ........ 12 
P. H. Stewart-Brown, 
Bc | Re oe ey eee 14 TUG | -ODb... aiverechacttws 102 
R.. E. C. Butterworth, c ce Cobbold, b Bridge. 
Hurley, b K.-Rumford 56 oe Biles Pee ey ae 
M. F. Kemp, c Thursby, e K.-Rumford, b Web- 
b_ Bridgeman............ SEES | tet Pee ae oI 
I. Bulloch, b K.-Rum- ce Incledon Webber, b 
ee Rs By 10 TORTS =154 028 oes 30 
J. H. N. Foster, c Daw- 
son, b Incledon-Web- 
i hy ee ne 75 ce Cobbold, b Newman 10 
- M. Bucher, c Cob- 
bold, b Bridgeman... 19 MOY gw 2. ccc euieses 2 
C. M. Andreae, b Cob- 
Wt a. rb ar feck 22 
G. O. Brigstocke, not out 47 < 
jE ey te a 1 PRITAS . eicecets ses 13 
co | PR ake 322 Total (7 wkts.) 216 


-Pyowling.—First Innings: Bridgeman 2 for 60, Ken- 
nerley-Rumford 3 for 75, Bateson O for 23, Cobbold 1 
for 71, Incledon-Webber 1 for 29, Newman. 0 for 46, 
Hurley 0 for 5. 

Bowling —Webber 3 for 77, Newman 2 for 13, Bridge- 
man 2 for 53, Cobbold O for 26, Bateson O for 16, 
Hurley 0 for 9, K.-Rumford 0 for 9. 

ETON .—First Innings. 


E. W. Dawson, b Brig- R. G. M. ,Kennerley- 


BLOCKS co ven Sc navvectss 159 Rumford, c Foster, b 

. P Thursby, c J. Brigstocke ..........04 23 

Butterworth, b An- R. H.- Cobbold, c and 

oS Se eee eee 57 AMGVGRS, 065.5555 .; 
¥F. G. B. Arkwright, c G. C. Newman, not out 82 

and b Crawley ........: 31 |M.. R. Bridgeman, b 

. Crossman, st. Winareag- ty, ;ecsivccie» 

‘“% Stewart - Brown, D. M. Bateson, c Stew- 
OEBWEF <1 ab ive Avy 00's oe 4 art-Brown, _b_ Brig- 
G. 8S. Incledon-Webber, vd eS a a ae 5 
WiCrawley*— 2500.5. 8 SERUrNS: 4.0 eck ee cts 32 
J. E. Hurley c and b —_— 
aS ST py oe Patel 5 i005 tose 502 


Bowling.--Crawley 3 for 66 Brigstocke 3 for 82, 
Bucher 1 for 44, Andreae 3 for 102, R. E. Butterworth 
0 for 93, Herman O for 49. 


YORKSHIRE V. ESSEX. 


Holmes, b Douglas ...... 14 | Kilner, N., c Eastman, 
Sutcliffe, b Douglas 27  Rusgehl Sos iseese sees 18 
Oldroyd, c Douglas, b Macaulay, not ont ...... 19 
NN ee ere Waddington, lbw, 
Leyland, Ibw. pb East- WOUSIAS | ns core oases « 2%. 
MODE” Segviwaxed lance 13 | Dolphin, ¢ O'Connor, b 
Rhodes, b Douglas ...... 3 Got. Ashton <..25 7.4. (16 
Kilner, R., run out <-... 33 Extras, ..... OA ta 11 
Robinson. b Douglas .. 23 — 
Total N,v ee 195 
Bowling.—Douglas 5 for 86, Eastman 2 for 52, C. T. 
Ashton 1 for 16, Russell 1 for 30. 
ESSEX.—First Innings. 
P. Perrin, c Wadding- C. T. Ashton, lbw, b 
ton, b Robinson ...... 7 Robinaon | ..: screech Asse 0 
Capt. Treglown, c Sut- J. Douglas, not out ... 16 
cliffe, b Robinson...... 8 | H. Morris, not out ...... 13 
O'Connor, Ibw, b Kil- Bxtras *., ined 8 
gl ee TE eee 16 = 
Russell, run out ......... 6 Total (5 wkts.) 74 


To bat: Moule, N. H. Saint, L. C. Eastman, Hipkin. 


NORTHANTS v. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
NORTHANTS.—First Innings. 


Woolley, b Root ........ 0; C. H. Tyler b Root ...... 8 
R. L. Wright, c Pear- PL Az is b Lang ... 17 
ay 7 ee a 30] A. H. Bull b Lang ...... 9 
Bellamy, b Pearson .... 45 | Murdin, c and b Root... 1 
Gifford, b Gilbert......... 7 | Clarke, not out ...... 0 
Thomas, b Gilbert ..... . 2 SERAPGG: Fos 0oSecteua Jas 22 
& —— 


¥, 


merahiavsvesant . ota 2 


8 .. 169 
Bowling.—Roct 5 for 70, Pearson 1 


otal Rstshscte 
for 39, Lang 2 for 
WORCFESTER..—First Innings. 


Pearson, c Thomas .... 24, Fox, not out ......... . 24 

Higgins, b Clarke .... 16} H. Hopkins, not out .. 1 

J. Walford, c Gifford, Bs eee 5 
pe!) ee ere 31 


Total {3 wkts) 101 
.. To-bat.: M: K- Foster, C.-B., Ponsonby, Hon. J. Coventry, 
- H..A. Gilbert, Rovt, Lang. 


KENT v. LEICESTER, 
LEICESTER.—First Innings. 


Lord, c Woolley, b Free- Sidwell, c Hedges, b 
ap MER ee TE ee 1 EFOCMAN oi oats 22 
Maj Fowke, b Woolley... 5 Geary, st Wood, b Free- 


King, b Ashdown man 


Asti)’. c -Seymour, b Coulson, not out ......... 11 

WORN Se Shipman, c Woolley, b 
G H. Salmon, b Free- Ryweman" © . 54 Seas. 2 
ee ea ots ee fee 27 | Bale, b Freeman ......... 12 
Coe, c¢_ Troughton, +b PES GYSS 4 ic tsbsyi a-cs 14 
PROCS a5 v0 6512-3 % 13 : et 
Ye | ee a ee 150 


0 for 0. 
= KENT.—First Innings. 
J. WL. Bryan, c 


_¢ Ship- Woolley, not out ...... 100 
man b Astill ...... « P, Hedges, run out 27 
Hardinge, c Bale b Collins, < Geary ...... 27 
SAE So. sn: 14 | Ashdown, not out 13 
Seymour, c_ Bale, BERe Hs eves 11 
Mette. Wace, s- se | — 
Total (5 wkts) 20% 
T ks. ; ? 
wh Caeser ae 
FEATS OF THE DAY. 
om BATTING. 
Mobhs (Surrey). vee &.i.3...... 25. 104 
Woadliley (Kent). ens. Fe a = ae 100* 
PApOhs: CS MOCOY} vs, vackes halelePnecec Wen... 88 
P. Fender (Surrey) ..... pee Weieenccunh Bagot 69 
J. McBryan (Somerset) ........................... 68 
WUORE AROMMES) | 5 2chb 8k. ado telbedevvesacaad: 58 
Shepherd (Surrey) ............ccccccsessesecocseeee 55 
* Not out 
BOWLING. 
EeROty SES ae 7 for 57 
Parker sh Ea [es ee 7 for 83 
Kennedy (Hants) - 2 ce 5 for 52 
Meet [Worewseers ce .c. ee. 5 for 70 
Fae (Saranenet PA a ee 4 for 48 
J. Bridges (Somerset) ................. see 3 for:23 


—_—__—lClCC.. ee = 


WARWICKSHIRE V. WEST INDIES. 
WARWICKSHIRE.—First Innings. 
R. Wyatt, b Francis .... Smart, b Pascall 


Bates, © Pascall, b Clarkson, c and b Con- 
Mranots— fy... >. ed. ee 9 BORIS Siig aces see 41 
R. Santall, lbw, b C. P. Hewetson, b Pas- 
BEGw0s 85. 665. 55s c000 45 ee ae Te Ae 

Quaife, W., c  Fer- Jennings, c Francis, b 
nandes, b Browne .... 46 UD ee a 41 

Hon. F. Calthorpe, b E. P. Cross, not out ... 5 
Br OWN 66 ov ieas ais cog 13 8 idee Os een 19 

Croom, c Francis, b — 
GWU ioc, «ide coat in ee 7 Tatels <a. 240 


: Bowling.—Browne 5 for 76, Francis 2 for 53, Constan- 
tine 1 for 36, Pascall 2 for 48, Small 0 for 8. 


WEST INDIES.—First Innings. 


P. Tavilton, b Hewet- M. P .Fernandes, not 
hele | Peo WANs ie Sie ad vat Race 
G, Challenor, not out.. 15 EEXUKG@ 0000 .%ace 1 


, Total (1 wkt) “24 

To bat: H. R. Nunes, J. Small, H. B. G. Austin, C. R. 
ah Vv. Pascall, L. Constantine, G. Dewhurst, G. 
rancis. 


THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


W.on L.on Poss. P. Per 
P wW. L.istListI.P. Ob. cent. 
Yorkshire 14 #1 2 0 85 74 87.05 
Notts ~~ 66.4.2 Oe as... 2 0 75 64 85.33 
CEIGGM S ccncarcasuahe 9 2 2 2 75 49 65.33 
i Beker ere reek o'2 1 1 75 47 62.66 
Lancashire. . oe | 4 3 80 48 60.00 
Hampshire ‘ ya 1 2 65 37 56.92 
Rent: Ps5s.dev0 > 9 5 0 2 80 5 56.23 
Middlesex Phas 4 4 3 1 60 6. 43.33 
Gloucestershire 17 6 8 2 1 85 34 40.00 
Derbyshire ........ Wy 3 28... 4. B 45~ 23°..35.38 
Warwickshire ...... 16 Fans 6 2 80 25 31.28 
BOUNGTOUE adios scaes 14.4 7 0%. 3. 70. 20: 28.57 
Leicestershire Nae | 3° 8 2 1 70 #19 27.14 
Worcestershire 15 210 0,3 75 10 13.33 
‘Tabata SAT ities veo 15 i- 9 2 3 75 9 12.00 
Glamorgan ........ 16 112 2 1 80 9 11.35 
Northants .......... 13 a, 1t 1 0 65 7 10,76 


HAMPSHIRE v. NOTTS. 
NOTTS.—First Innings. 


Gunn, G., c Newman, b Walker, b Newman ... 
BKennedg eo ices enc ice Staples, b Kennedy 
Whysall, ¢ and b New- Barratt, c Tennyson, b 


PHATE scl skedcencces bors 21 Kennedy. .ccsicpsces 4 
Gunn, J., c Newman, b Oates, lbw, b Kennedy 10 
mae Fences «as 38 | Mathews, b Kennedy .. 6 
. W. Carr, c Brutton, Richmond, not out .... 6 
b ‘Newman . 3005.5 .000¢ 18 pas Te er ae 3 
Payton, b Newman . 32 — 
OU: .. cyesttameers 147 


i el es cn agi 5 for 52, Newman 4 for 86, Shirley 
or 6. 


HAMPSHIRE.—First Innings. 


Bowell, c Oates, b Bar- W. R. Shirley, lbw, b 
rt) De ae en a, 0 Mathews 

Kennedy, b Barratt...... 15 | C. 

Brown, c Oates, b Bar- 


ee ce ee Oe ee 
Mead, c Carr, b Rich- Maj. Love, not out .., 3 
Spee ee PER SES Fe 58 | Livsey, not out ......... 8 
L. H. Tennyson, lbw, b BORCTAS jsp sceccscne 11 
Richmond — ...........; 15 


Newman, b Richmond... 24 Total (9 wkts.) 155 
DERBY v. SOMERSET. 
SOMERSET .—First Innings. 

J. McBryan, b Horsley... S G. Considine, c G. R. 


Jones, ran out. ..4..... Jackson, b B. 8. Hill- 
Young, b B. 8S. Hill- fo: Ee es 9 
WEG io arenes Hunt, co W. W. Gill- 

Lowry, ec Storer, b ‘Wood, b B. 8. Hill- 
TLOESION: 28s oy Gaskin cies 5 COMBS Ais..cpcthvgbecders 4 
Ewens, not out ...... 8 


J Daniell, c Cadman, b . P. 


BS. Hill-Wood J. Bridges, b Horsley... 8 


J. ©. White, Ibw, b isi tee) es ae 7 
Borsleg:-3 sistviee Awe: 1l — 
G laikie, c Best- ONBL  Gesdaex Sede hrs 146 


SOMERSET.—Second Innings. 


Oo DECREE VOT. TIDE LOUS vii ciheccuseteteyasceetieces «o 9 
SOE  PRORMIBY « deave sk dain se veaennte adic sy eouh> Pier 
Young) Nol Ode 1s. AAR Awa iciere tieediese sO 
ESSLGM Sn. ids Vita. Geen see a0ress covvocee 4 

Total (one wicket) ............se0s! 13 


Bowling.—Horsley 5 for 40, B. 8. Hill-Wood 4 for 39, 
W. W. Hill-Wood 0 for 14, Storer 0 for 21, Bestwick 0 
for 9, Cadman O for 16. : . 

DERBY.—First Innings. ‘ 
W. W. Hill-Wood, lbw, ne: c McBryan, b 


es Bee ee ee ae 8 ridges 0 
Bowden, b White ......... 17 | B.S ill-Ward, not out 4 


Cadman, c and b Hunt 5 | Elliott, c Blaikie, b 
G. R. Jackson, b Hunt 3 pees s 
Storer, b Bridges ......... 18 | Bestwick, run out 
Carter b White . roe S| Extras ......... 
Hutchinson, c ‘Jones, 

ERG cite. dsaten gies te 28 2 eng a, pr 


Bowling.—Bridges 3 for 23, Hunt 4 for 48, J. ©. White 
2 for 10. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE V. SUSSEX. 
SUSSEX.—First Innings. 


A. H. Gilligan, b Mills 19 Parker 
Bowley, lbw, b Parker 18 Cornford, 
Tate, c V. Robinson, b Parker 
WerMere Ss lela Wensley, 
J. Frazer, c Walters, b Dennett 
RENO Vries cstede as’ Cox, not out a 
Cook, c Parker, b Roberts, lbw, b_  Par- 
i be ee ee eee ll RO 545 ek oto deveee be 37 
A. E. Gilligan, c Walters, MRUSGR.sivenats ose t 2 
Re FETS — 
A. A. Sdunders, lbw, b SOGRI> corp asen> i 206 


Bowling.—Parker 7 for 33, Mills 2 for 53, Bessant 0 
for 48, Dennett O for 20. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—First Innings. 


D. Robinson, lbw, b P. F. C. Williams, b 
EGO “uv wadhkcetear seas) 11 TAte (irae sas vadsesceees 
Dipper, Ibw, b Cox 27 
Smith, c Saunders, b b * 12 
TOUS sn cbs cee Mills, b Cox .... i] 
Hammond, c Frazer, b Walters, not out 4 
2 PT Ee 29 THRRPOS. 61. <<scsdatnse Os 


Cox d 
Bloodworth, ce Cornford, 
Bh MOOT Faas tye hig tec’, 


Total (8 wkts.) 95 
To bat: Dennett, Besant 


Yorkshire beat Cheshire by 144 points to 34 in an inter- 
team golf match at Harrogate yesterday. 

The Mid-Surrey Golf Club yesterday beat the Oxford 
and Cambridge Society by seven matches to three. 


| 
' 
’ 


THE reat HOBE> ! 


p His” 
Century Again Afté eos 
of Ill-fortun 

eS ea. 


+ 
80 RUNS : 35 MIN" 
a er va 


ainst 
We saw the real Hobbs agen athe 
y—thous) i to 


Lancashire bowlers 
second century of the seaso™ 
his career. l a wi 
He and Sandham, as usa of the: 
innings to the good bowling deli 
sand Rhodes. The latter seve 
which pitched short, were 
as both batsmen settled tury 
a work, and the half-ce? ; ‘ 
orty minutes. es 8 - Je, | 
Tyldesley (R.) relieved Rhod leg aid” oN 
first delivery, a long hop 0? ©, ectitgt 
hooked to the pounder): was Gh gs “ 
Four runs later San near and rg 
straight delivery from Park?" ‘eS 
before. rvived 4 vt, 
Ducat, the newcomer, ese Wd 
fortable overs, and then nefiting 
for four, while Hobbs, bemiig 
stances of misfielding, b pould 
his total where no score Siow 
Runs then came at @ § to 
Ducat square-cut Tyldesley a. 
loudl hesraakt but later, . 
who & relieved Parkin. © 
four through the slips 4° 


for the off. GA 
HUNDRED wast ra0e? 
With a single added 4 bs 
bowled. He had helped Hob 
runs in fifty minutes. a the 
Shepherd followed in, 22 | gin 
dard of Surrey’s batting baba" c 
made some beautiful hits, ¢rd 
ring at a pace that left tun. 
Parkin had been bowling | 
favoured Shepherd with found 
and was duly hit to the ac 
Hobbs. was applauded on sot 
hundred at the Oval this 5°Y ing 
only a few minutes longet, 
slips with the score at 


hours and a half, he hit @ everor table , 
pherg to j 


fours. : 
Abel, whose splendid pr 
mostly drives, was stumpé A 
Later on, Hitch hit freery was 
wees rer the Sarees to 
wickets still to fall. 
No fewer than 11,487 people 


sion. sURREY.—First | rani pw 
Hobbs, c Sharp, »b A pyidesley" 
Tyldesley, R. .....:.+++ 103] 5 fender |. 
Sandham, lbw, b Par- ‘kin 2G 
AR 7 igre ccd Ov edh -savar 21 Hitch, +o 
Ducat, b Tyldesley, R... 26 h, ne 


Ppeac ’ pear: 
Shepherd, st Duckworth ; : 
b Tyldesley, R. 65 | GM petras 
A. Jeacocke, ‘hw, b 
Tyldesley, R. .......--- 5 


To bat: Strudwick. 


Lancashire.—J. Sharp, 
Hallows, E. Tyldesley, R. 
worth, Cook. 


’ 
A. & 
een, tsoPr 
Te taesleys we 


Copenhagen beat London 2— 


Proconsul has been scratch ¢ 
and Gallio from the Goodwo0e | sports 

At the “H” Dtvision police to tbe 
was first in the half-mile ope? 
City police. 

A. D. Johnson, with 45 secs- 
the Daily Telegraph Cup_Co™ 


Me 


we 

start, 
joD 
ie 


Swimming Club. C. P. ener xtord 
Yale and Harvard detea jaye 
Lawn Tennis team. The how? peat 
the six singles and four out gnell 
saarae pm fet Mteating Miss, ‘a 

open championship, del n 
chemiviens Mrs. GC. W. strickla®” \ 
championship. 


The F.A. have apnointed 4 
ther into the matters affecting, 
South Shielus F.O. he Direc 
reaupees to attend before 
on Friday next. ¢mmill 

At the Port of London swim ih 
Surrey Commercial Docks, -*- 
national graceful diving champltiford) 
cessive year. Miss Belle hi 
ladies’ champidnship. “nee 

The Bibury Club meetin me 
be two days instead of three. | oily 
could be cut sae zgcing are a 

) i 
reason that the yee is 20 forelg, 


Fanaa napa may 10 
CLUB cricket BF 


6- 
Kenley 129, Streatham 75... 20 pam 
Kaling 240 for six, Wimbled® Os 
Shepherd’s Bush 211 for cré 
Hampstead 196 for seve 
Forest Hill 149, Dulwich 2° Cc 
Lyons 148, G.N. Railway 178+ r0 
University College Hos 1 p and nde’ 
Blackheath 192, Kent Cl”), Wa 
Richmond: 305. for five (@S inxs 
Hampstead 136, Private 


5, 1993, 


NOR HANDICAPS. 


ee urt May Again Win 
pb. °° Wootton. 


». FOR BONNE RACE. 
_ ‘Cette 


® Big Chance of Gaining 
rket Honours. 

' 3A =_ 

t tomer? of the Scottish circuit at 

a w, the Montrose Handicap 

Ma” “eether 2 field of good-clase 


ybat ig 
oy 


x Pova.e COURT, 


tf piton’s colt to make amends 
and Worighton. 
_ in ¢00" Bird are very closely 
qBtning Beaufort Stakes on Tuesday, 
td tt headg wu. a mile race at the last 
this for C@arters. Widow Bird is 
fy, Sho i Short head beating, a differ- 
why W d just bring about a reversal 
~~ “idow Bird receives 16lb. from 
inj, _ BONNE Race, 
int Win. F. Leader’s horse was 
: Royal Hunt Cup until his 
hap aRe, Hie had no chance of beating 
ty York, S best form this season was 
= to where he gave Cistercian 12Ib. 
‘ra Rot | Beck. 


fit and well and likely to be a 


ie uch chance of seeing Black 
OM the story of last year in the Jul 


' Second day. He has gone off, 
wa aereect him to hold either Pondo- 
e ij — - The four-year-old will 
hear future, but here I prefer 
en. 
HY > oe to make any show in the 
Sexe learn from urn that he 
, ket, ORally well in his gallops lately. 
\ of therets are becoming anxious 
>= ir charges, and unless they 


®&y, MAJOR DANE’S 
. THING OF THE WEEK IS 
%& ySCULLION 

ag en Handicap at Sandown 


o on Saturday. 


hy. Ny Pan to improve the going, there will 
Sot = ners for the Summer Handicap 
te OUr ‘ 
a a 8pplies also to the other races, 
Lg ‘. events, such as this, will be 
‘ Ylonese has been 4 long while 
Ps — as the result of three mode- 
sec Season he is here reasonably 


be wiilures was in the Ascot Stakes 
ft the trnly eighth to the second of 
Seni bird of Mizzen Mast and the 

® Machine. All these are again 


ny 


fai, ,,,CEYLONESE 


Ourse Owanee from Donna Inez, and 
pro, . think he will win. Donna 
BEN o« a Te filly and I shall take her 
tap Stable Beem, * horse. 2 
Mtg? Ma, S to have found a stayer of 
it Stern; Pe. in Scullion, who scored 
May Oy’, .\° Victory on Thursday. 
ped.” Rt Bande’ is engaged on Friday and 
ig PPnaly OWN Park, being set_to carry 
bt the Ye the Victoria Handicap, 
Sth. arren Handicap the extra 
nly 
ar of h ~ 


©rse in the last-named race is 


SCULLION 


t the son of Junior has such 
Trance in the handicap that 
best thing of the peek, 


, RACING RESULTS. 


Pep yn’, but erratic, horse, Sir 
§,j Pox the’ to his best form? It would 
apt i the Manner in which he left a 

‘day. July Stakes, the big race at 


er. 
= 
— 


4 t¢ t e 


he Stewards” Selti Handicap Fen 
No Ra, irch, 2; Maiiwell, 3. 3h, 6, 


Maa _ Wty, Stakes (1 m 3 t).—SIR GREY- 
Bago 3.’ 7 terunner (J. Ledson), 2; Velvet 
). keys 2 74 S—l. Five ran. 

‘wk BS Fa Y.0. Stakes (5 t.).—VICTAGON 

yon hs, 7 *y Creek (J. Jones), 2; Milvega 

sS-22) 4. 10-1. Reven ran. 
4 (edsun . 1; Honeycom! “ 

» Jones), 3 6 674, 74, 10—1 


(SG 2.).— 
Weston), 
- Bight 
Town p 
Ba ake = Os m.).—HARMONIOTS 

3 eS A 
teres, “ae ss! Poe 
sis 
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.Weathertide; Gailes Plate, Ribblesdale. 
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MUMPH OR DORIC THE DANGER TO 


Mr. A. de Rothschild’s Chance to Win 
the Eclipse Stakes with His Best. 


TERESINA MAY IMPROVE ON HER PAST FORM. 


Captain Cuttle, Knockando and Craigangower Not 
Likely to Provide Opposition on Friday. 


* By MAJOR DANE. 


Although the Newmarket Second July Meeting starts on Tuesday, considerable interest 
will be centred in the Eclipse Stakes, at Sandown, on Friday, though of recent years 
the fields attracted by this big prize have not been of the best. I give my reading of the 
race next week, together with a few noteson the mincr Handicaps. at the meetings 


BOLD AND BAD TO REPRESENT LORD ASTOR. 


OR a race worth £10,000 prize-money, the 
Eclipse Stakes does not command the in- 
terest that such an event should. Captain 
Cuttle was undergoing a special preparation for 
the Sandown race, but, unfortunately, last 
year’s Derby winner has been under a cloud for 
some days. 
The hard going on the downs at Beckhampton 
has no doubt been the cause of the trouble, and 
nothing beyond walking ex- 
ercise was done by him all 
last week. I understand 
that it is very doubtful 
whether he will ever run 
again. 

Triumph is a horse that 
will appeal to many. The 
improvement made by the 
animal has heen one of the 
features of the season. He 
has won three races, while 
in his earliest effort he met 
with what might be termed 
a reasonable defeat, con- 
sidering he was attempting 
to concede 101b. to Papyrus. 

As a three-year-old he ran only once, then 
gaining the place which some of the other 
jockeys required behind Collaborator and 
Tamar in the Craven Stakes. 

Mr. Anthony de Rothschild also runs the 
three-year-old, Doric, who has an advantage 
over Triumph, on the weight-for-age scale, of 
9b. Like the older colt, Doric has come on 
recently to a very great extent, as was evident 
on Derby Day, when he finished fourth. 

Possibly the wealthy owner of these two 
horses would prefer to save Doric for the St. 
Leger; rather than take the risk of stumping up 
the son-of Tracery and Doro on the hard ground 
next Friday. Whichever carries the Rothschild 
colours will hav2 a big following. : 

Craigangower this year has done nothing het- 
ter than a moderate second to Condover, in the 
Coronation Cup, at Epsom. 

The race this year is remarkable for the num- 
ber of maidens that have chances of changing 
their status in the ten thousand pounder. In 


R. Graham. 


MAJOR DANE’S SELECTIONS. 


AYR. 


Monday—Cunirghame Handicap, Saffron; Burns Plate, 
Hunting Morn or Burnt Almond £; Montrose Handicap, 
Double Court; Auchincruive Plate, All Green; Stand 
Stakes, Weathertide; Eglinton Stakes, Craig Elyr*. 

Tuesday.—Doon Plate, Viviani or Coeur de Lion: Monk- 
ton Handicap, Fulneck: CaStlebill Handicap, Phantom 
Bold; Alloway Plate, Rhythm: Rezelle Handicap, Sefton 
Meadows*; St. Quivox Plate, Minute Gun. 

NEW MARKET. 

Tuesday.—Trial Plate, Goldendale or Humpty Dumpty; 
Soltykoff Stakes, Pittendynie; Dullingham Stakes. Putten- 
den: Beaufort Stakes, Benne Race; Spring Hall Plate, The 
Ow! or Clear Evidence; Saxham Stakes, Morals of Marcus. 

Wednesdavy.—T.Y.0. Plate, Zany or Heath Poult g¢.; 
Swaffham Handicap, Widow Bird; Zetland Plate, Car- 
bonaro or Somerford:- July Handicap, Eaglehawk; Sale 
Stakes, Servulus; Falmouth Stakes, Tranquil*; Appren- 
tices’ Plate, Pass the Mint. 

Thursday.—Midsummer Stakes, Verdict*; Reach Plate, 
Live Wire; Summer Handicap, Ceylonese or Donna Inez; 
Histon Handicap, Dumas; Chesterfield Stakes, San-utar; 
Bury Handicap, Lieutenant. 

4 LANARK. 

Wednesday.—Apprentice Handicap, Ethereal; Bonning- 
ton Handicap, Stage Favourite or Coeur de Lion; Lowther 
Handicap, Phantom Bold or Myra Gray; Cleghorn Plate, 
Phantom Harry; Houston Handicap, Infantry; Hyndford 
Plate. Springdale. 

Thursday.—Wallace Handicap, Wind Swept; Clyde Plate, 
Burnt Almond f.; Ross Handicap, Scamander; Carfin Han- 
dicap, Rosedew; Dalzell Plate, Double Gift; Corehouse 


Plate, Werwolf, 
SANDOWN PARK. 

Friday.—Milburn Pilate, Furry Dance; Ditton Plate, 
Sweet Glass c. or Westacre; Eclipse Stakes, Teresina; 
Great Kingston Plate, Appleby; Surbiton Handicap, 
Zanoni; Victoria Handicap, Bris! or Bombino. 

Saturday.—Surrey Handicap, Queen’s Guild; July Plate, 
Long Corrie or Bantry; Royal Handicap, Lander; National 
Breeders’ Stakes, Mumtaz Mahal; Warren Handicap, Scul- 
lion*; Coombe July Plate, Advantage. 


HAYDOCK PARK. 

Friday.—July Plate, Wykeham or Dossier: Friday Handi- 
eap, Lovabte; Great Central Handicap, Lord of: Burghley; 
White Lodge Plate, Floey; Makerfield Handicap, Mermaid; 
Lewton Stakes, False Note*. 

Saturday.—Paddock Plate, Culvert; Saturday Handicap, 
Son o’ Lomond; Old Newton Cup, Varinka; Ashton Sweep. 
stakes, Villa f.; Willows Handicap, Hark Forrard or Golden 
Duke; Winwick’ Plate, Imperial. 

EGLINTON. t 

Fr .—Bogside Plate, Coeur de Lion or Primrose Mint; 
Stewards’ Handicap, Saffron; Irvine Stakes, Springdale; 
Portland Plate, All Green; Montgomerie Handicap, 


Favourite or 


Saturday.—Cynin me. Handicap, yaks clinton Hendy 
ndi- 


Balzac; Redburn Stakes, Fairfield Swell; 


‘cap, Ornamer tatfon® Gdrnock Plate; Oakwood; Fullarton 


Stakes, Wee’ Jamie; Apprentice Stakes, Orpi. 


eee 


addition to Dorie there is Knockando and Tere- 
sina. Knockando has done very little work since 
the Derby, and even if he runs, which is very 
doubtful, he cannot be ready. 


TERESINA 


is a different proposition, and I consider that 
the race rests between this filly and Mr. 
Anthony de Rothschild’s selected. I have a 
— preference for the filly. 

he possibilities of this filly were first realised 
when she finisned in front of Twelve Pointer 
and behind Top Gallant in the Newmarket 
Stakes. Then she ran third in the Oaks and 
her Ascot outing, in the Coronation Stakes, will 


‘ba recalled as something in the nature of a 


surprise. 

In addition to Teresina, her owner started 
Paola, and no declaration was made. 'The first- 
named, however, started favourite, and there 
was sufficient money for Paola to bring her 
down to 7 to 2-after she had been on offer at 
three times that price. 

There was much comment after Paola had 
beaten Teresina, but I believe that the latter 
could not possibly have been at her best on that 
day, and providing she is not upset by the 
weather next Friday, she will win. 

The running of Torlonia at Doncaster sug- 
ce rs that she has trained off temporarily, and 
etter things can be expected of her in the 
autumn. Of Lord Astor’s trio, Light Hand, Salt- 
ash and Bold and Bad, the last-named is the 
most likely to be the selected. 


eeeencemaees 


CONDITIONS. 


one share, 


you expect they will finish. “Owner's” or 


14d stamp, and send by post addressed:— 


4-7, Lombard Lane, London, EC. 4, .« 


at latest. 
Competitors will be disqualified :-— 


names and addresses written clear 


more was cut, the sum of £5 will be awarded, 
Cur employees are not allowed to compete.' 


£2,000 tor YOU — 


If you place the first 3 Horses in 


THE LIVERPOOL CUP 
and THE STEWARDS’ CUP 


in the order in which they finish, according to the judge's decision. 


Should the big prize not be won, we offer & 250 if you give the first 3 in one race 
and the first 2 in the other in the order in which they finish, according to the judge's 
_ decision, failing which & 1OO MUST BE WON by what, in the opinion c! the Editor, 
is the best coupon received. 


In the event of a tie between competitors the prize 
awarded will be divided in equal shares between the tieing 
competitors, but no competitor shall receive more than 


Complete coupon in ink. Write the names of the first, 
second and third horses in each race in the order, in which 
‘Trainer's 
selected” is imsufficient. Fill in your name and address 
plainly. Cut out coupon neatly, enclose in envelope bearing 


Racing Contest (No. 5), SUNDAY ILLUSTRATED, 


so as to reach us by 10 am. on Thursday, July 26th, 1923 


Should they have not strictly observed these con- 
ditions or if their coupons should be lost, mis- 
laid, mutilated, altered or not contain their correct 
ly in ink, or be 
received after 10 a.m. on Thursday, July 26th, 1923, 


Competitors may send in. any number of coupons, 
but they mustnot be pinned or fastened togetherin any way. 


Tothe neweagent who supplied the copy of the SUNDAY 
IZLUSTRATED from which a coupon winning £1OO or 


The Editor shall have the right to disqualify any 
Competitor for any reason which he eonsiders good and 


N.B.—Another Ceupon in connection with this Racing 
Competition will appear in the next issue of the SUNDAY 
ILLUSTRATED, and will not appear in any other paper. 


sufficient, and his decisions as to the results or winners 
of the Competition and upon all other matters or questions Name Seeeeeenrareneeeseeeeecsenererereee® 
in connection with the Competition shall be absolutely Add: 
final and legally binding upon all Competitors, 3 TOSS geecseccccceccvecescecensevevesers® 
No correspondence will be entered into regarding the =: (BS) Meee teereceesaneeeseereesereeee 
Competition — neither will imterviews be granted. 2 §7.15.7.23. 
4 one ica Sete eereeeeeeeree eee ee erereeeee 
: 
: 
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TERESINA AT SANDOWN. 


LINGFIELD FIASCO. 


Two Horses Go Full Course 
After False Start. 


COMPILER’S OBJECTION. 


Golden Bud’s Fine Win in Great 
Foal Plate. 


heme sensation of the day’s racing at Ling- 
field yesterday was provided by the big 
sprint, 

Trouble began at the starting gate. When 
the tapes went up the horses got away raggedly, 
and the. official, quite rightly, decided to have 
another start. 

Unfortunately, two. of the animals, Helga and 
Sun’s Way, galloped the full course, and 
others went half-way before they ecould be 
pulled up. Then, all had to return to the tapes, 

In a thrilling. finish mepplestins _beat_ the 
faneied Compiler by a head. G. Smith, Com- 
piler’s jockey, objected to the winner on the 
grounds of bumping and boring. but his appeal 
was quickly overruled. 

1.50 (off 1.53). Brambletye Selling Handicap (5 f.).—~ 
“SON O’ SIMON (Ingham) “MY PAL (Perryman); Simned 
(E. Morris), 3. 10—1, 6—l, 8—l. Also: 5—2 My Ram- 
bler, 5—1 Golden Way, 7—1l Desperation, 8—1 Lad 
Frances, 20—1 Moxhull, Mary Selby, Gold Coast, Perf 
Knight, Lona, Wisdomia, Half Krona, Cigarmet, Cherry 
Bob, Agenda, Follow My Leader, Floss, Jevington Lasa, 
Wantley. ‘Dead heat. Head. Stakes divided. 

2.20 (off 2.21). Starbero’ T.Y.0. Selling Pilate (6 £).~ 
STONE MARTEN (H. Beasley), 1; Bruera (E. Morris), 2; 
Anilida c. (V. Smyth), 3. 11-10, 10-1, 11-8. Also: 
100—7 Juvelea, Jo Junior, Blink Boy, Christopher Wren. 
2; &4- Trained Davidson. 

2.50 (off 2.51). Great Foal Plate (5 &).—-GOLDEN 
BUD (V. Smyth), 1; Equator (Whalley), 2; Whispering 
Smith (Archibald), 3. 8—1, 5—1, 4—l. Also 11—4 Bal. 
last, Flora Macdonald, 6—1 Halidome, 20—1 Aprille c. 
Short head. Trained Nugent. 

3.20 (off 3.34). Imberherne Handicap (6 [.)—_KEPPLE- 
STONE (Smirke), 1; Compiler (T. Pryor), 2; Free from 
Pride (G. Walsh), 3. 6—1, 2—1, 6—l1. Also: 9—4 Time, 
6—1 Lucky Prince, 100—8 Sun's Way, 20—1 Bantry, Helga, 
Golden Error. Head; 2. Trained F. Hartigan, Objection 
for bumping and boring was overruled. 

3.50 (off 3.54). Lingfield Corinmthiarr takes (13 m.).~ 
KNAVE OF TRUMPS (Mr. Gunter), 1; Tons of M 
(Mr. T. Walls), 2; Mount Oriel (Mr. Pendarves), 
6—4, 4-1, 9—4. Also: 5—1 Uncle James, 10—1 Farm 
Gamp, Brahmin. Neck; }. Trained Gunter. 

4.20 (off 4.24). Tandridge Court Welter Handicap {1 
m.).—_HOUDALE (Perryman), 1: Annoyance (W. Marland), 
2; Brandy Snap (Fox), 3. 100—8, 20—1, 100—7. Also: 
5—2 Grecian Gift, 7—2 George Drake, 5—1 Otford, 10—1 
Blagueur, 100—7 Predial, Knockanour, 20—1 Ped 
Ulysses, Bourton Duck, Emulsion, Irish Re. 
public, Battles, Sprig o' Myrtle, Or. Trained R. 
Sherwood. 


Detritus, 
wo 2. 


Ayr Results in Column 1, 


Soon Cut coupon neatly round this Hine..-.002 


LIVERPOOL CUP 


Run JULY 27th, 1923. 


1 SORT EO RETR HTH E TEETH ECE HET EET EO HE ETET ED 
2 eeeereeererere ee eeweeeseerereveesereeeeeees 


TEWARDS’ CUP 


Run JULY 3ist, 1923, 


SESH Te STRSTR EHH TSEC RE HSER ETO TEES TEESE TET ED 


SECTS TT EHH T RETR RTE T EH EE CEH E EET OSES TET ESS 


@ ht 


SHOOTERS SHEET AROSE TEE EEHEREE EH OSE EH ER ERED 


Lenter this Competition upon and subject 
te the Conditions published in the Sunpay 
ILvusTRaTeED of the 15th July, and agree te 
abide by such conditions, and to accept the 
decisions of the Editor upon all matters and 
questions which may arise in connection 
with this Competition as absolutely final 
and legally binding upon me, 


Cut coupon neatly round this UMe, .... 10 siecenteereoeresecdscenetecees 


Re aeeeess 


This coupon appears ONLY IN THE 
z.:+ SUNDAY ILLUSTRATED. 
See. Gut coupom neatty round this tinge: <... 
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SUNDAY ILLUSTRATED, July 15, 1923, 


Sunday Mudshated £2 000 2c 


IS MODERN MARRIAGE DECADENT ? : 28% 25,s00'e" 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND EARL HAIG AT BRITISH LEGION 


‘ 
. Bra 
MES EES. 


The Prince of Wales presenting the King’s Shield to W: L. Carr, of the Australian nee 
team, winners of the Imperial Relay Race at the British Legion Sports Meeting ves- R. W. Brockhouse winnie pole 


> > > Rar al is » lef : : ‘ 
terday, at Wembley. Earl Haig is on the left. mile walking race a 


DIVING BELLES.—Three members of the Hammer- 
smith Ladies’ Swimming Club waiting to dive at the 
Port of London Authority Gala, Surrey Docks 


J. Ingram (No. 3) winning the one mile walk for G. H. Lee, South London Harriers, won the 100 yards race. Miss H. M. Hatt won the ladies’ high jump 
: bfinded ex-Service men. The rally was a re-union of ex-soldier sportsmen. ing 4 ft. 11 ins. 


jp, 
HOBBS HITS A BQUNDARY.—The Surrey v. Lancashire match at the Oval yesterday ETON v. HARROW.—H. Stewart Brown, the Harrow wicket-keeper and capttyeh 
reveaied good scoring by Hobbs, who made 104 in the first innings. an endeavour, to recover the ball that was smartly returned to the 


as Ftuiat sad Pubdlisned by PicroriaL PuBLications (Lrp.), Rolis Buildings, better Lane, London, E.C. 4, 


